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ponds’ Columns 
All subscribers to YANKEE who have anything genuine to swop are invited to use this 
column. Allowance: one insertion of not more than 6 lines per issue, 12 issues a year. 
Send replies to YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from the service of placing one swopper 


in touch with another YANKEE assumes no responsibility. Swops must reach us by the 
Ist of the month preceding publication. Please let us know when your swops go through. 


re 


Want old prints, flower and boats preferred, 
and old glass lamps, swirl pattern or whale oil. 
Have bronze bust of young girl, large cameo 
pin in silver setting, oval picture frames or 
what do you want. Au — 101 





Will swop for almost anything — one new 
beautiful alabaster false tooth lost at Revere 
Beach the night of June 18. Pecans from Louisi- 
ana — anything you say. Boy, I want my 
tooth. Au — 102 

Old arithmetic book, Elegant Extracts 
(1826) 5 small vol. for Frost’s Poems, New 
Hampshire Neighbors (Weygandt) or And So 
Goes Vermont (Vrest Orton). Au — 103 

80 acre Modern Dairy Farm near Hartford, 
Conn., for farm in Vermont. Au — 104 











Want to swop a fine mahogany cradle with 
hood, 200 years old, for two fine paper weights 
about 75 years old, or large Currier & Ives. 
Au — 105 

What have you for an E flat Mellophone in 
good condition with three books of marches 
and exercises? (Beginners and Advanced Band 
Books used in School Bands) I rather like a 
.22 Cal. rifle or maybe a music box. Au — 106 


There must be a cabin in Maine — down 
where the mountains meet the sea — that we 
can rent after August in return for block prints 
and watercolors. Like your portrait painted? 
Au — 107 

I want used string of sleighbells. What do 
you want from Boston in exchange? Au — 108 

Wanted at once. Second-hand woman’s 
bicycle. No — woman’s second-hand bicycle. 
Must have coaster brake and be in good re- 
pair. Will swop it for a cot or a chair or 
almost anything you want in the way of second- 
hand furniture. Au — 109 

















Do you want a mangle which runs by elec- 
tricity and gas and is in absolutely perfect 
repair? Details on request. For Ford, or a good 
antique bedstead. It’s doing nobody any good, 
and I want you to have it if you’ve got what I 
want. Au— 110 _ 

Have a set of brass andirons, a brass knocker, 
a black shawl with paisley border, a German 
helmet, an artist’s drawing board and easel. 
Want set of individual tables (nest or other- 
wise), sandwich glass or other named old glass, 
or what have you? Au — 111 

















Probably I have just what you want in ex- 
change for books by Kathleen Norris, Margaret 
Pedler, Grace Livingston Hill, Marie Correlli, 
Louise Jordin Miln. I want Vermont Beautiful by 
Wallace Nutting also. What can I give you in 
exchange? Au — 112 


Ribbon print model F 2 Electric Addresso- 
graph awaits any bright girl or gent who'd like 
to make a living out of it. Will swop machine 
for services rendered on it. A-1 condition. 
Au— 113 

Two and a half rolls Colonial pattern wall 
paper, the nuts for any small New England 
room. Will take musical toilet paper holder or 
couple of old New England books. Au — 114 











Have a real old fiddle, in good condition. 
What am I offered? Also, what would you 
suggest as a good swop for an Edison Diamond 
Disc Phonograph with about 200 records? 
Au — 115 


I am in need of enlarger lens and iris dia- 
phragm. Spotlight, Leica, Parallel Rulers, 
Celluloid Compass Rose. I have microscope, 
Brownie, books; or what do you want? How 
about a swell uncopyrighted game; why can’t 
I do your pictures? Scurry around. Au — 116 





Trunk and motorcycle stored, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. Bring the trunk to Brooklyn, New 
York, and you can have the cycle. Have $48 
leedy xylophone; $25 silvered cornet automatic 
A slides; toy sax using clarinet reeds; clip 
shaver for preserved foods. Au — 117 

What amateur collector would like to add 
to his library the first American edition of 
OLIVER TWIST (1839) by Dickens, 2 vol. 
An autographed POEMS by Lucy Larcom 
(1869). I want usable antiques. Au — 118 

3 volumes Bible Encyclopaedia and Scrip- 
tural Dictionary published 1912, also 2 volumes 








Johnson’s Natural History, published 1867. 


Will swop for antiques, especially old fans, 
glass or pewter. Au — 119 

Cabinet Grand Piano (Schutte, Maker) for 
the best offer: mimeograph or other duplicator, 
man’s bicycle, bookshelves, rugs, or what have 
you? Au — 120 








What have you to offer for a General Electric 
ceiling fan (new), revolving lawn sprinkler, 
Eclipse ‘“‘Mower-rake,” “Doo-clip” Grass 
Shears? Send post card for other articles “‘too 
numerous to mention.” Au — 121 

A $250 Edison Phonograph, with about 400 
Edison Records; also other make Records, 
with special attachment for playing them, all 
good as new. Any reasonable offer. A sample 
Record mailed you. Au — 122 








Two ladies with dog brought up to respect 
the property and rights of others, will give the 
best of care to home or apartment, during 
owner’s absence in exchange for rent fee. 
Au — 123 





I want a pair of shorts, slacks and sport 
shoes. Former size 38, latter size 5% or 6. Will 
send my Book-of-the-Month selections to you 
for 4 months. Au — 124 


I have canning fever; want surplus fruit and 
berries; glad to pick them if not distant. Have 
lovable dress, smocked and embroidered in 
brown tones on ecru, size 18. If you can’t use 
that, how about a batch of cookies? Au — 125 


What do you want for your outboard motor 
or small boat? Au — 126 


Two choice waterfront lots at Truro, Cape 
Cod, for labor, building materials or what have 
you? Au — 127 

Would like correspondence with someone 
interested in collecting Almanacs. Have many 
duplicates and much information to trade. 
Want most any almanac before 1820, or Leavitt's 
N. H. Almanac, any date. Have coins, stamps 
and books. Au — 128 


20 beautiful acres southern Alabama — 
Tung trees, 15 acres. New 5 room furnished 
house, barn, chicken houses. Ideal winter or 
year round Home swop for similar farm Con- 
necticut or anything else approximate value 
($1500). Au — 129 


























I will swop 2 genuine Franklin Fireframes 
over 100 years old — one has original brass 
rosettes and top ornaments — for a complete 
Encyclopedia Britannica of recent date, or house- 
paint. Au — 130 

I am looking for small old-fashioned music 
boxes. Please describe yours— how many 
tunes, size and in what condition — and tell 
me what you want me to send. Au — 131 


Who wants my Cape Cod Centerboard 
sailboat, knockabout rig, about 20 feet long — 
the kind the old-timers like? Overhauled and 
painted last year. I want nearly new Speed 
Graphic Camera, 4” x 5”’, fitted with good 8” 
Anastigmat lens and compound shutter. 
Au — 132 











I want used postage stamps on or off paper, 
collections or accumulations. Write in detail 
what you have. Will swop printing press, 
typewriter, or something. Ju — 122 





Wanted — Old brass candle sticks, singles, 
pairs or branched. Will paint water-color 
flower studies — nice for bedrooms. Name your 
flower. Jy — 101 

(Continued on page 44) 











Our (ontributors 


Harry TAYLOR is a Congregational minister at 
Pittsfield, New Hampshire. His articles have 
appeared in “Unity”, “Christian Leader”, 
“Christian Register”, and he occasionally is a 
contributor to the Manchester Guardian, 
England. Mr. Taylor is English by birth and 
came over to this country after going through 
the World War. 


CHARLES PARSONS says, “As I have just rung up 
a 73 on papa Time’s dial, you might say that 
I am just a young man trying to get along. 
When too young to know better, I had my 
biography in a pretentious book called ‘Men 
of Progress’ — it cost me $20. My chest expan- 
sion is much less now, and I wear a smaller hat. 

“I have been doing a column of reminis- 
cences in the Sunday Springfield Republican 
the past two and one half years under an as- 
sumed name. Should have known better, but 
so many trains have been stalled on the Real 
Estate tracks during the depression that even 
trying to write has its compensations.” 


In 1933 MARGARET Rice received a degree of 
Master of Arts from the University of Ver 
mont. “I have since made a precarious living 
as a secretary,” she writes, “first on the Massa 
chusetts North Shore and now in Burlington.” 


A “Vermont Yankee” is what they call Apria 
Gray down in Pittsfield, Mass. where she 
works as secretary to the Superintendent of 
the House of Mercy Hospital. “I am a widow 
(twice widowed, to be exact), thirty-four years 
of age, and have three children. Can never 
remember really wanting to do anything ex- 
cept write, but seem to have a capacity of get- 
ting side-tracked either by marriage or the 
immediate need of earning a living for my 
family. Have sold a few short stories. Some 
time I’m going back to my farm and write 
“The Great American Novel.’ ” 


Many of our readers have been curious about 
PeveraAL H. Peake, have even asked us to 
print something about him. Here it is: 

“My great, great grandfather,” says he, “was 
the Peveril of the Peak immortalized by Scott. 
My middle H. which stands for Haunter, was 
given to the family when my grandfather saw 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Patience while in a mild 
haze and liked those glorious words about 
‘peak-haunting Peveril and Dr. Sacheverell.’ 

“My early life in college and as a soldier was 
uneventful, although at all times I tried to be 
a serious force for good thinking. This is prob 
ably why there came to me a great desire to 
spread some sort of message, so I taught in 
assorted colleges until I was as fine an example 
of footnote used as could be found. Then The 
Change came, and I was a New Man. 

“Of late I feel myself losing my first blithe 

and gay spirit of jovial mirth and gentle mock- 
ery. Probably it is the mantle of Voltaire de- 
scending on me; at any rate, the world can 
soon expect to read ‘Mr. Jones’ as he talks out 
of the corner of his mouth and makes the 
Thin Man seem like a Y.M.C.A. secretary 
greeting a rich Brother.” 
THE Picture on the Swoppers page which ap- 
pears for the first time this month, is a repro- 
duction of an old colored lithograph, “Com 
ing to the Point” from a painting by William 
Mount. Photo by T. F. Hartley, Boston. Cour- 
tesy Goodman Walker Galleries. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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I» BEEN expecting it for 
several days, but it gave me the usual 
jolt when it came. Mrs. Cobb, my 
dearly beloved wife and a leading ex- 
ponent of human activity, rocked vio- 
lently to and fro in her seat near mine 
on the piazza, and punctuated her re- 
marks with sudden sweeps of a palm- 
leaf fan. “Josephus”, she said, “you 
are all tired out and you've got to have 
a rest and vacation. We'll start to- 
morrow!” 

I protested, that is, I tried, in the 
calm and humble manner that I have 
acquired during the long years that I 
have been the accepted spouse of this 
admirable woman, to make her see 
that I wasn’t tired and didn’t need to 
go away in order to enjoy myself. In- 
deed, I kind of liked to sit around and 
smoke my pipe and then go to bed 
early. I knew it wouldn't be of any 
use, but I was in a pretty argumenta- 
tive mood, what with the heat and an 
occasional mosquito. I don’t often 
break out like that, but this time I did, 












and when I finished with an apologetic 
wave of my hand, she said, “You may 
as well stop and not talk your head off; 
I’ve made all our plans and we're start- 
ing tomorrow!” Mrs. C. is a masterful 
woman and I’m very proud of her. 

I asked her where we were going 
and she said it would be to Watch 
Hill, where we could see the ocean and 
go in bathing if the water wasn’t too 
cold, which, of course, I knew it would 
be as far as I’m concerned, for I’m 
getting pretty old and creaky, not to 
mention skinny. 

Mrs. C., with her two hundred 
pounds of splendid womanhood, loves 
to hold on to the rope and dunk and 
can lie on the water and float right 
well. I tried to find out from her how 
much the trip would cost, because we 
haven't much saved up, but she waved 
this all aside and said that when her 
dear boy, that’s me —and I love her 
when she talks like that — needs rest, 
money matters should not be allowed 
to count. 

Mrs. C. is a woman of great spirit, 
and when she has hold of the reins, I 
find it’s best to relax as much as I can; 
in fact, she’s had the reins for over 


What a Punic... What a Ride... 


YES ... EVEN THEN, IN THE GAY NINETIES, 


By Charles H. Parsons 

















forty years and I have to relax when- 
ever there’s a chance, what with visit- 
ing relations and having them visit us 
most of the time, when we aren't play- 
ing whist along with Art Peasley and 
Elvira. That card game is funny at 
that, for Arabella and Elvira read all 
about it and know more rules than 
you'd imagine possible, and then Art 
and me have all the luck, and all the 
training we ever had was playing set- 
back on the train going to Boston. 
But, take it altogether, I get too much 
entertainment all through the year 
and can’t seem to remember having 
worn my carpet slippers more than 
two or three times. Those were the 
ones that Mrs. C. gave me on our first 
wedding anniversary—they were 
made at the jail and were very pretty. 

I don’t see how Mrs. C. and Elvira 
keep it up the way they do with ail 
their meetings and teas and card par- 
ties. There are so many important 
things on their shoulders, like the 
W.C.T.U., the Y.W.C.A., the hospital, 
the D.A.R., the Evening Star Auxil- 
iary and other things that probably 
wouldn’t run at all if it wasn’t for 
them, that you’d think they would 
want to light somewhere, come night, 
and sort of tuck their heads under 
their wings; but instead of that, they 
are all ready to do something more 
about the time that I finish wiping the 
supper dishes. I guess it’s pretty impor- 
tant for Mrs. C. to look after all the 
meetings for, as she often reminds me, 
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she was educated at Vassar College and 
owes it to the world to help to save it 
and raise the standard of civilization. 
I know that’s true and, even if I, my- 
self, had hard work getting through 
grammar school, I can still admire edu- 
cation in others. But, as thankful as I 
know I should be to share the com- 
panionship of a superior woman, there 
are moments when I wish I could sit 
and smoke my pipe and read the 
papers. 

I started to tell about this trip and 
here I am, sort of easing my mind and 
not getting down to it. 

Well, after Mrs. C. had assured me 
that the trip would be economical and 
that she would make all the arrange- 
ments, she said that if I would run 
downtown and get some bananas, so 
we could have them for lunch, she 
would do all the rest. I had to hurry, 
as it was nine o'clock and I was afraid 
all the stores would be closed and so I 
didn’t wait for a horse car, but made 
pretty good time on foot. 

Most of the stores were closed, but 
Barr's restaurant was open, so I bought 
four bananas and hurried home. Upon 
my return, Mrs. C. inquired if I had 
ordered a hack. I told her I didn’t 
think of it and apologized for being so 
stupid, but said I would go right down 
and order one. She said it was getting 
late and I better hurry up. When I got 
to the stable there was no one there, 
but I knew where the keeper lived and 
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I went to his house. He had gone to 
bed, but I waked him up and told him 
to send his best hack and two horses to 
my house for Mrs. C. He wanted to 
know when, and I told him the first 
train, and then he wanted to know 
who I was and asked me several im- 
pertinent questions. 

When I got home, about eleven 
o'clock, Mrs. C. said she had written a 
postal to her sister to let her know we 
were going away and I might run 
down to the corner and mail it and 
there would be nothing more for me 
to do, so I mailed it and then came 
home and went to bed. 

I had just got to sleep when Mrs. C. 
woke me up. She had written a postal 
to Aunt Myra and wanted me to mail 
it. She said it wouldn’t be fair not to 
let Aunt Myra know we were going. I 
think Mrs. C. 


is the most thoughtful 


What a Glorious Day at the Beach! 


THEY USED TO HAVE THEIR FUN ... 


person I ever knew. I got up, dressed 
and mailed the postal and returned to 
bed. She said she hoped I'd have a 
good night’s rest and she would see to 
everything if I would go to sleep. 

Mrs. C. said we wouldn't take any 
baggage that wasn’t absolutely neces- 
sary and she guessed if she could get 
along without anything, then I could. 
I told her I would get along with one 
extra shirt and two paper collars, but 
she thought if I had on a clean shirt 
to start with that I might get along 
with one extra collar — she was bound 
not to be loaded down with a lot of 
baggage. 

I turned over and went to sleep, 
when she woke me up to know where 
my valise was, as there were a few 
small articles that were absolutely nec- 
essary for her to take with her. 

I went up to the attic and got the 
travelling bag and went back to sleep. 

Pretty soon the door bell rang. Mrs. 
C. went to the door and there was the 
hackman. He said I ordered him to 
come for the first train, and that went 
at one o'clock. I tried to argue with 











him, but he talked very loud and I 
was afraid he’d wake the neighbors. 
Mrs. C. finally gave him two dollars 
and he promised to come again at six. 
At two o'clock Mrs. C. said she should 
not try to pack any more until morn- 
ing, she wanted me to have a good 
night’s rest, so she came to bed. 

She wanted to know what I had 
brought home for breakfast. I had for- 
gotten to bring home anything, so we 
concluded we would go up to Cooley's 
Hotel for breakfast and then went to 
sleep. 

Mrs. C. got up at half-past four but 
told me to lie still and get rested. I got 
up at five-thirty and, before I had 
dressed, the hackman was at the door. 
Mrs. C. had the baggage all ready. It 
consisted of one large bag, one small 
bag, a waterproof, two shawls in a 
shawl-strap, an umbrella, a_ parasol, 
a fan, a pasteboard box about six 
inches by twelve, three brown paper 
parcels, a pair of overshoes and my 
overcoat. She said that there was no 
room for my extra paper collar, but 
I could put it in the lining of my hat. 
She said I must take my overcoat and 
umbrella. 

By the time we were ready to start 
it was after six o'clock and the hack- 
man said we would be late, but Mrs. C. 
said the train was usually late and so 
it proved, but we decided to go with- 
out breakfast and eat the bananas 
instead. 

Mrs. C. told me that our train was 
so late that when we got to Palme 
where we changed cars I must keep 
cool and not get excited but run as 
fast as I could so we wouldn’t get left. 
She said that she would carry the 
pasteboard box and the fan. 

When we got to Palmer the train 
had left and so I didn’t do any run- 
ning. There was no passenger train 
until three o'clock, and that would be 
too late for us to reach Watch Hill 
that day. We sat down on some boxes 
on the depot platform when along 
came a train of platform cars loaded 
with blocks of granite going to New 
London to repair the fort. The depot 
master said if we would ride on one of 
those cars we could get to New London 
in time for the boat to Watch Hill. 

Mrs. C. said she thought she should 
like to ride on an open car so we got 
up on one and got all the baggage 
aboard and waited for the train to 
start. 

She said it would be just like going 
on a picnic only we didn’t have any- 
thing to eat and she told me to hurry 
over to a nearby store and get some 








MOON-CALF 
By E.tor Kays STONE 


I don’t know much, 
But what I know 
Is worth a lot 
That isn’t so. 


I know the speech 
Of mole and wren, 

And all the wild folk 
In the glen. 


I know that fairies 
Quit their play, 

When sense-blind mortals 
Pass their way. 


I know that pixies 
Sweep my floor, 

When I set milk 
Beside my door. 


I know that if 

A calf is gone, 
It’s werewolf 

Or a leprechaun. 


I know that witches 
Dance at night, 

And ride on brooms 
When Moon is bright. 


I know that when 
A banshee wails, 
Death is stalking 
Down man’s trails. 


I know most folk 
Don’t hear or see, 
Are deaf and blind... 
What's that to me? 


I know enough 

To hold my tongue, 
For we who know 

True things are hung. 











more bananas. I did, and while I was 
waiting for my change I heard the 
engine whistle and told the man to 
hurry, but he seemed awful slow. 
When I finally got the five cents he 
owed me I hurried out and there was 
that train of cars going towards New 
London at a perfectly surprising rate 
of speed. 

I ran the best I knew how and Mrs. 
C. beckoned me on, but it was no use 
— I couldn't catch up. 

To see my dear wife sitting there on 
that big stone holding an umbrella 





over her and leaving me so far behind 
was perfectly disheartening. Pretty 
soon, I saw her umbrella turn wrong 
side out and then it flew out of her 
hands as she went around a corner out 
of sight. 

I felt pretty sick and despondent as 
I walked back. Everybody but me 
looked happy and smiling, in fact some 
of them seemed to be actually laugh- 
ing about something or other. Pretty 
soon the man who suggested to me to 
ride on the stone car came along and 
inquired if I had got left and my wife 
had gone along. I didn’t like the way 
he smiled so I didn’t answer him, but 
he said there would be a car of milk 
along in a few minutes bound for 
Willimantic and if I got aboard of it 
we should probably pass the stone 
train and if I could get off there, when 
the stone train came along, I could get 
aboard of it and join my companion. 

For this I thanked him and offered 
him ten cents, which he declined, but 
accepted one of the bananas. 

The milk train came along and I got 
aboard. It was a long, long time before 
we overtook the stone train, but at last 
we sighted it. As we neared I could see 
Mrs. C. was still on the train but her 
bonnet was gone, and her hair was 
much disheveled, the sun shining 
down upon her. 

Our engine gave three, two, then 
three whistles, which was the signal 
for the stone train to go out on the 
next siding and let us go by. 

Mrs. C. did not see me as we passed 
although I waved my handkerchief 
and would have thrown her a banana 
if she had been looking. I noticed that 
one stone had fallen over on to her 
dress so I thought there was not much 
danger of her falling off as the stone 
was a large one and I thought her 
dress would hold her. 

At last I got to Willimantic and told 
the Agent there the dilemma I was in. 
He said the stone train did not stop 
there but he would signal it to stop 
long enough for me to get on if I 
would pay him five dollars. I offered 
him a dollar and a quarter, but he 
would not do it for that, and as the 
train was in sight and I had got to de- 
cide quick, I gave him the five dollars. 
He signalled the train and it stopped. 

I got aboard before Mrs. C. saw me. 
She was very downcast and when I put 
my arm around her neck she looked up 
in great surprise and exclaimed, “You 
dear boy, how you must have run to 
overtake me!” 

The train was soon on the move 
again. Mrs. C. said it was an awfully 
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hard seat she sat on and, as I was afraid 
my hat would blow off I told her she 
could use it for a cushion and sit on it. 
It was a soft felt and added much to 
her comfort. I had forgotten all about 
the paper collar inside the rim, but did 
not feel that I should grudge the col- 
lar as long as Mrs. C. was more com- 
fortable. 

The train did not go down to the 
depot but stopped about a mile and a 
half out at a freight yard where we 
got off. 

In helping Mrs. C. off the car (it 
was very high up) I put out my arms 
and told her to jump. 

I had forgotten that a large stone 
laid on her dress, and when she 
jumped she left the lowe: half of her 
dress on the car. About that time they 
began switching the cars and so we 
abandoned the dress. 


We got to Watch Hill at twenty 
minutes past nine o'clock, too late for 
supper. Mrs. C. said we would go up 
to our room and get cleaned up and 
then we would go down to the beach 
and see the waves come in by moon- 
light. 

Well, we watched the waves; they 
seemed to be the same ones we had 
seen three years before. I fell asleep, 
now and then, but Mrs. C. thought it 
was very poetic. She has lots of senti- 
ment. She is a wonderful woman. Be- 
fore we went to bed I figured up how 
much money we had spent so far. It 
came to forty-seven dollars and sixteen 
cents including our return tickets 
which I was glad we had thought to 
buy. Mrs. C. said that the pasteboard 
box was missing and one of her over- 
shoes she must have left on the stone 
car. I asked her what was in the box 
and told her we could put in a claim 
to the Railroad Company. She said 
there was a wire bustle and some puffs 
in the box and she would rather not 
put in a claim as things like that are 
of such an intimate nature. She is very 
refined in all such matters, and I 
agreed with her. 

Well, we got our breakfast as soon 
as the dining room was open — in fact 
we stood outside the door for more 
than forty minutes before breakfast 
was ready. 

It was a good breakfast, and by each 
of us ordering everything twice, we got 
plenty to eat. I’ve always liked the 
American Plan. 

After breakfast we sat on the piazza, 
which overlooks the ocean, and 
counted the sailing vessels that passed 
by. We each counted one. The land- 
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lord said it was a tugboat towing a 
barge — there were no sails to it. It was 
a fine sight. 

Mrs. C. said that she had thought 
out a program so that none of our time 
would be wasted while we were on out 
vacation. She said we would have the 
hotel put up a picnic breakfast for us 
so that we could start at five o'clock 
each morning and go bluefishing. We 
would get back in time for the bathing 
at eleven o'clock, and during the after- 
noon we could play whist with some 
of the other guests; then after supper 
we could go to the bowling alley and 
bowl and then play whist some more. 
She asked me if I didn’t think that 
would keep us nice and busy and I told 
her I thought it would and that it 
would save me the effort of trying to 
think up things to be doing. She told 
me, that while she was in swimming 
each day, I could sit on the beach and 
get a nice tan so that when I got home 


people would see that I had been hav- 
ing a vacation at the seashore and 
wish that they could afford one. It 
seems that getting this nice tan was 
what led to a lot of trouble, which be- 
gan this way and the rest you'll 
have to imagine for yourself. 

There was a widow stopping at our 
hotel and the second day that I was 
sitting on the beach and trying to be 
comfortable she sat down beside me. 
She said her name was Bumstead and 
asked me what mine was. She said she 
thought my mother was a fine looking 
woman. She said she had overheard my 
mother call me “Her dear boy”. I 
should have told her that it was my 
wife and not my mother that she re 


ferred to, but she seemed so nice and 
pleasant that I hated to embarrass her. 

In the end, the more | tried to ex 
plain, the blacker everything seemed 
to get — it was terrible and will never 
be forgotten. 











I finally summoned all my courage 
and in as firm a voice as I could muster 
I said — “My dear wife you must trust 
me, do you or don’t you?” 

She said, “Josephus I do trust you 
but I think we better go home tomor- 
row morning.” 

Our journey back to Springfield was 
uneventful but it seemed awful long 
for it was a fearful hot day and with 
the car windows all open we got pretty 
dirty and I got a cinder in my eye that 
Mrs. C. tried to remove with the corner 
of her handkerchief. She couldn't seem 
to budge it. She said if I kept saying 
over and over to myself, “It don’t hurt 














— it don’t hurt,” that it would tend to 
alleviate the pain. She said she learned 
that at Vassar College. I tried it and at 
the same time applied the words to the 
pain on my nose which was peeling 
badly from trying to get a coat of tan. 
It didn’t work. 

We got home about five o’clock and 
as soon as we had bought some food, 
got the supper started. Mrs. C. told me 
to run over to Elvira’s and tell her that 
we would be over as soon as we had 
eaten and we would tell them all about 
our trip while we played whist. 

She said there was a letter just come 
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from Cousin Fanny and that she and 
William and the two children were 
coming to stay over Sunday. She told 
me she had a picnic all planned for 
tomorrow; we would go up to Water- 
shop Pond and hire two rowboats and 
William and I could row us all up to 
the end of the pond where she was sure 
we might find a good place to picnic. 
She said that I could show the little 
boys how to catch fish. 

Mrs. C. said that it would seem good 
to be doing something after all the 
resting up. She asked me if I didn’t 
think so too, and I said, “Yes, dear, it 
will be great.” 
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This linoleum cut shows a group of faithful steamers that have plied in and out of the islands of 
Casco Bay, Maine, for sixty years or more. They are as much a part of the landscape, of course, as 


the islands themselves. 


This print was hung in the 1936 Annual Water Color and Print Show of the Pennsylvania 
Academy. Further examples of Ralph Frizzell’ s work may be found in Erskine Caldwell’s *‘Sacri- 


lege of Alan kent”’. 
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Keystone View Company 


ARE STATE TROOPERS 
WORTH THEIR SALT? 


By MAXWELL HALSEY 


Assistant Director, Bureau for Street Traffic Research, Harvard University 


o™ short-wave radio, in 


the droning voice of the State Police 
announcer, the drama begins to un- 
fold: 


Reported by the State Police at Provi- 
dence. Stolen in Pawtucket. Black Buick 
sedan, nineteen-thirty-five. Rhode Island 
registration D for David, eight-two-six 
three. D for David . 

The message, common as bread to 
State ‘Troopers, is soon followed by an- 
other, a little less common, but thor- 
oughly part of routine: 


Car Number Seven. Car Number Seven. 
Proceed to Miller's Lane. M for mother, 
i-l-l-e-r-apostrophe-s. Man _ badly beaten. 
Assailants escaped. Car Number Seven. Car 
Number Seven 

The voice chants on, going out to all 
patrol cars, all headquarters and bar- 
racks in a wide wireless network. Si- 
multaneously the words click out over 
the teletype system, letter by letter 
ticking like a telegram come to life, in 
every State Police station throughout 
New England. 

Car Number Seven — Trooper and 
Corporal well armed — speeds on to 
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Miller’s Lane. Along every highway, 
radio-equipped motorcycles and fast 
automobile cruisers (the latter, ar 
senals on wheels), pick up the scent of 
a 1935 sedan, black, with license plates 
believed to begin with D for David. 
The chase is on. 

Then, after long hours or days of 
false clues, of grim, tireless endeavor 
- the swift denouement: the capture: 
the piecing together of two acts into a 
single drama. The official report puts 
the blunt facts tersely: 

Thomas Johnson, farmer, 43, was set 

upon and brutally beaten by two men when 
he went to his barn after dark. In the fight 
one of the assailants dropped his coat 
Later a T rooper located a stolen car in a 
field and traced two sets of footprints 
from it for two miles to the barn. The car 
had been stolen, and in tracing it two sus 
pects were found, both with criminal rec- 
ords. One of them has on a pair of trou 
sers matching the coat found. Pencils in 
the coat pocket had been taken from the 
stolen car. Both admitted the theft of car 
and assault with intent to rob 

The books of New England's State 
Police are filled with cases that de 
mand quick action and sharp minds 
for their solution. 

Burrs on a trouser cuff served to 


A Vermont State Trooper 


bring a confession and a long jail pen- 
alty for a Maine desperado. 

A few human hairs caught in a 
broken headlamp proved the undoing 
of three culprits in Rhode Island. 

A Connecticut man was caught after 
tire marks in front of a store where a 
robbery had occurred checked with 
those on his car, though he had 
changed two of the tires and shifted 
the others. 

In Massachusetts, prompt broadcast- 
ing of the breaking of a safe led to the 
arrest of a man at a service station 
where he was “filling up” for a long 
flight. 

The following case, reported from 
Rhode Island, gives evidence of the 
spirit of co-operation among Troopers 
of different States: 

Some men with a Massachusetts car 


held up a store. The proprietor gave sev 

eral approximations of the license number 
of the car. and these were broadcast. Eight 
days later a Trooper observed a Massa 

chusetts car with a number similar to the 
suspected ones. It had four men in it, and 
began to pick up speed as the Trooper fol 
lowed. After the car had crashed through 
a fence, across a field and around a house 
the Trooper and his Corporal made a spec 

tacular arrest. The men admitted that 
their car was stolen, and later three con 
fessed to the robbery stating that they 
were on their way to commit another. All 
four had criminal records and three were 
paroled violators in Massachusetts 


Here is a classic hit-and-run case, 
showing excellent teamwork between 
State and City police: 

\ Connecticut woman was fatally 


struck one night by a car whose driver 


fled There were no witnesses, but a 


Trooper found at the scene of the tragedy 

the beak broken off a bird ornament on the 

radiator cap. Search of public and private 

garages by city police failed to uncover a 

car with the missing piece. But four days 

later a policeman checking parked cars 

came upon such a car. A man came out of 

a store and started getting into the car 

Accusing him of overtime parking, the 

policeman soon had his admission that the 

car belonged to him The hit-and-run 

driver is now in the penitentiary 

State and City lines disappear when 
State officers are in “hot pursuit” of a 
suspect. In the exchange of clues and 
the rendering of mutual assistance the 
finest co-operation exists among the 
units of New England and other States. 
Infractions of the law by citizens from 
other States are immediately reported 
to their home localities. All States co- 
operate with the Federal Government, 
turning over to Federal authorities 
every suspect arrested on charges con- 
cerning narcotics, counterfeiting, and 
untaxed liquor, among others. A copy 
of every fingerprint taken is sent to 
Washington by all States. 
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—showing broken radiator cap 
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Hit-and-run automobile—showing how piece found in 
street fitted into radiator cap 


Just to list the crimes that New Eng- 
land’s Troopers are called upon as a 
regular part of their jobs to combat 
would fill columns. Among the A’s are 
Abduction, Arson, Assault and_bat- 
tery. Among the B’s count Blackmail, 
Bombings, Breaking and entering; the 
C’s, Counterfeiting, and Child, female, 
abuse of; the F’s, Forgery and Fraud; 
the M’s, Manslaughter and Murder; 
the R’s, Rape, Robbery . . . the whole 
gamut of crime is included — crimes 
against Government, against persons 
and property, against health and pub- 
lic peace, against chastity, decency, 
morality and good order. 

But that is only one phase of their 
job, and by no means the biggest. 
While the first duty of the State Police 
is to suppress crime and apprehend 
criminals, other demands upon them 
are varied and manifold. 

The Yankee State officer must see 
that dogs, dentists, roadhouses, boxing 
exhibitions, boilers and transporters of 
poultry have proper licenses. He must 
take care of abandoned babies and 
prevent cruelty to wife or children; 
stop cock fights and suicides; close 
houses of gambling and ill fame; pre- 
vent illegal digging of worms or fish- 
ing and hunting without permits and 
(in Massachusetts) shooting a rifle on 
the Lord’s Day. 

He must catch mad dogs and insane 
persons; investigate unnatural deaths; 
recover stolen cars; check violations of 
the fireworks law, the tax law, the in- 
surance law, the labor law and the Fed- 
eral Securities law; stop narcotics ven- 


dors; weigh trucks, inspect buildings, 
and prevent water pollution. 

Troopers patrol forests, act as game 
wardens, protect the orchards and 
poultry of farmers in remote sections. 
They assist the aged and sick and, in 
winter especially, help relieve cold 
and hunger in isolated settlemenis. 

In times of wide distress and adver- 
sity the State Police act as a prompt 
and effective welfare agency. The 
floods of last year and the strikes of 
recent months have added enormously 
to their duties and responsibilities. 
While the end of prohibition stopped 
much difficult and futile effort, there 
is still considerable work in the field of 
liquor, and the tide of vice and gam- 
bling has to be fought over every few 
months. 

On top of all this is the job of traffic 
which, with more than 100 violations 
of the motor vehicle laws possible, oc- 
cupies two-thirds of the time and at- 
tention of Troopers in some Yankee 
States. Week-ends and holidays aggra- 
vate the task, but it is one that must go 
on day in and day out without pause. 
State Police authorities are convinced 
of the effectiveness of increased high- 
way patrols in reducing motor acci- 
dents through enforced observance of 
road rules. But it is a case of sweeping 
back the tides of the ocean: again and 
again, as traffic grows and its difficul- 
ties multiply, the forces assigned to 
trafic are found inadequate, and must 
once more be increased. 

All New England States have a high- 
way patrol, but Vermont has no State 
Police unit. In that State the highway 
patrol is part of the State Motor Ve- 
hicle Department and works princi- 
pally on automobile violations. The 
Governor's measure to establish a State 
Police force in New Hampshire has 
just been enacted into law. In the other 
Yankee States — Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island — 
the traffic patrol is one with the State 
Police system. 

Massachusetts’ force of Troopers is 
the largest in New England, as it is also 
the oldest, dating to 1865. The unit has 
grown from 50 in 1921 to 300, with an 
annual appropriation of $1,600,000. 
Connecticut recently raised its force to 
175 officers and men, many times the 
size of the little squad that started 
functioning in 1903. 

The State Police organizations in 
Maine and Rhode Island are compara- 
tively young, having been organized in 
1925. Maine devotes $270,000 yearly to 
this work and employs 108 men, while 
Rhode Island, with 7o men of all 


A CURE FOR KIDNAPING 
By Harry TAYLor 


THERE is too much false sentiment about 
this whole business of crime. America to- 
day is the criminals’ happy hunting 
ground, just because these people know 
how many ways there are of evading the 
law and how easy it is to get out of prison. 

With regard to kidnaping, we see the 
American public at its worst. For example, 
in an editorial in a Boston paper just after 
the Matson kidnaping we read: “The first 
objective must be the safe return of the 
kidnaped person, at whatever cost is nec- 
essary in money and official dignity.” 

One can imagine the kidnaper rubbing 
his hands as he reads this, and saying: “My 
sentiments to a T.” This, of course, is a 
direct incentive — it is the money a kid- 
naper is after, and it is for money that he 
gambles with society and the law. By the 
time the Federal authorities are allowed to 
move in the matter, he and his associates 
have had plenty of time to lay plans for 
effective escape. 

Do not let me give the idea that I am in 
any way minimizing the wonderful work 
done by the G men. But they are still pow- 
erless to deal with kidnaping in the only 
effective way: to see to it that there is no 
money paid out to the kidnaper. 

The Lindbergh Law strengthened the 
hands of the G men, of course, though 
they are still helpless faced with the prac- 
tice of allowing contact to be made with 
the criminal and ransom to be paid, before 
they can begin work. But if the law is 
amended making it a criminal act to pay 
money as ransom, that would nip this vile 
business in the bud, and kidnaping would 
be as rare in this country as in any other. 

I want to say here in deadly seriousness 
that any person paying ransom money to a 
criminal for the release of a kidnaped child 
is, in my opinion, not only compounding 
a felony, but at the same time endanger- 
ing the lives of all children by so doing. 

Parents need not fear that a law forbid- 
ding the payment of ransom would jeop- 
ardize their children more than ever. Quite 
the contrary. The very knowledge that the 
whole force of the law was against pay- 
ment of ransom money under any circum- 
stances would cut the ground from under 
the feet of the kidnaper. 

Perhaps here in New England, among 
men and women less apt to let their feel- 
ings run away with them, may begin the 
first real attempt to control kidnaping. 





ranks, has set aside $237,000 in this 
year’s budget. This smallest American 
State has an enviable record of convic- 
tions following arrests by its State Po- 
lice — for many years it has averaged 
98 to 99.5 per cent! 

The State Trooper is rising in cali- 
ber every year. Most of the men on ac- 
tive duty are young, in Massachusetts, 
for instance, applicants being chosen 
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among citizens between 22 and g2. 
Men with college degrees are common, 
and throughout New England there is 
a sprinkling of Phi Beta Kappa’s and 
Ph.D’s. After passing increasingly dif- 
ficult physical and mental examina- 
tions, the men undergo a training pe- 
riod generally lasting three months. 
This includes calisthenics, jiu jitsu, 
equitation, traffic direction and auto- 
mobile driving and repair; use of pis- 
tols, sub-machine guns and gas; ballis- 
tics; fingerprinting; criminal law and 
procedure; investigation of crime and 
making of reports, and a long list of 
other accomplishments. 

This is only a beginning. Like the 
teacher, the good police officer never 
stops learning, and is required to keep 
up with the rapid advances in many 
branches of police science. Massachu- 
setts, and other States, at the State Po- 
lice Academy set up in various Troop 
headquarters offer courses of instruc- 
tion in recent changes in criminal laws 
and police practice. 

Fifty picked officers from all the New 
England States are expected to attend 
the second annual New England Traf- 
fic Officers’ Training School, to be held 
at Harvard University August 16-28 
under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police 
and Harvard’s Bureau for Street Traf- 
fic Research. This specialized training 
in up-to-date traffic control, accident 
investigation and enforcement prac- 
tices proved so successful when inaugu- 
rated last year that it has been decided 
to make it an annual affair. 

Many Yankee Troopers attend the 
National Police Training School of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in 
Washington; others visit scientific 
crime laboratories in Boston, New Ha- 
ven, New York and Chicago, for lec- 
tures and demonstrations of new in- 
struments and techniques in crime 
detection. 

A semi-military discipline is main- 
tained in all State Police divisions. 
Typical rules require members to be 
“quiet, civil, orderly, and, when on 
duty or otherwise, moral in their con- 
duct, character and habits.” On or off 
duty they must not drink, or enter a 
saloon or café except in performance 
of duty. They must “exercise the ut- 
most patience and discretion,” refrain- 
ing from “violent, coarse, obscene or 
profane language.” They must not 
gamble, and must be “Scrupulously 


During the flood of March 1936 these men at head- 
quarters were in constant touch with all relief agencies 
direct by teletype 


careful of their conduct with women.” 

Considering the qualifications he 
must meet, the training and discipline 
he undergoes, and the hazards of his 
job, the Trooper’s pay is not princely. 

Massachusetts pays its State Police 
patrolmen from $100 to $150 a month; 
sergeants from $160 to $195 and the 
highest captain and executive officer 
from $392.50 to $450. In addition to 
their salaries, Massachusetts State Po- 
lice officers receive full maintenance; 
that is, board, uniforms and 
equipment, plus full medical, surgical 
and hospital care if injured in per- 
forming police duty. A Rhode Island 
Trooper gets from $125 
month plus his room; a sergeant $192 
plus uniform and a lieutenant $233 
plus uniform. A first-year man in 
Maine week, which is 


room, 


to $170 a 


gets $25 a 


boosted to $32 a week for a patrolman 
with the force three or more years. The 
average for highway patrol officer in 



















































Vermont is $1,720 a year plus uniform. 
Connecticut pays close to the average 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Maine. 

Dependent relatives of a State Police 
officer killed in line of duty may re- 
ceive as much as $1,000 annually, with 
an additional $200 for each child dur- 
ing infancy. 

As criminals have become “motor- 
ized,”’ State Police in New England as 
well as throughout the country have 
had literally to keep pace with offend- 
ers by adopting ever more rapid means 
of transportation and communication. 
The automobile, the motorcycle, the 
speed boat and even, on occasion, the 
airplane have been pressed into serv- 
ice for the apprehension of fast-moving 
malefactors. And both the radio and 
teletype play an increasingly impor- 
tant role in the drama of criminal- 
hunting. 

Hand in hand with motorization has 
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grown emergency equipment, espe- 
cially in these days of strike duty and 
riot calls. Besides armored cars, the 
up-to-date State Police division has 
tear and other gases, gas guns, fire ex- 
tinguishers, first aid kits, portable 
floodlights for night emergency, and 
inhalators for victims of carbon mon- 
oxide gas or submersion —in addi- 
tion, of course, to a full complement of 
police artillery and ammunition. 
Massachusetts has a number of auto- 
mobile cruisers fitted as ambulances, 
and trucks equipped with curtain for 
protection against acids and with 
metal screen grids in front to resist 
bricks and other missiles. 

The States with State Police Depart- 
ments in New England all have official 
cars and motorcycles and Rhode Island 
has a boat patrol division. Borrowed 
airplanes have been used in Yankee 
States in time of flood, but none of the 
departments owns one. 

Massachusetts uses both radio and 
teletype in broadcasting alarms and 
orders. The State operates three police 
broadcasting stations, one portable 
transmitter and 100 cruiser cars 
equipped with receiving sets. Radio 
service is maintained 24 hours a day 
for the benefit of Police Departments 
in 118 cities and towns of the State. 
Two-way radio, which receives and 


transmits, is being perfected. Some of 


the motorcycles have receiving sets. 


Maine has neither radio nor teletype. 
Connecticut has a teletype system but 
no radio. Vermont has no radio equip- 
ment. 

The value of radio in police work is 
stressed by all New England authori- 
ties. 


“Due to the ever changing methods and 
rapid means of transportation used by 
criminals, it is believed that apprehension 
could be more rapidly accomplished and 
the efficiency of the department greatly in- 
creased through the use of radio,” says a 
report from Maine. 


Besides allowing constant and quick 
intercommunication between head- 
quarters and each district as well as 
with the officers on patrol, radio aids 
in the investigation of automobile ac- 
cidents by making possible the send- 
ing of an officer to the scene of the mis- 
hap much sooner than otherwise. 


“In the apprehension of automobile 
thieves radio is most effective,” says the re- 
port. “It also adds a sense of security to 
residents of rural districts when they real- 
ize that a radio patrol car can be in the 
neighborhood in a very short time.” 


Through two-way teletypewriters 
State Police chiefs can communicate 
with any Troop headquarters or with 
all at once, with other cities, and, in 
the case of Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, and Connecticut, with a network 
of other States in the “Eight-State Sys- 





tem.” The other States in this circuit 
are New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Delaware. This is an- 
other example of interstate co-opera- 
tion in law enforcement. 

The public can actively participate 
in improving the efficiency and the ef- 
ficacy of State Police units. The words 
of Edward J. Kelly, superintendent of 
Rhode Island’s Division of State Po- 
lice, are well worth taking to heart: 


“If there is to be a worthwhile and last- 
ing improvement in the crime situation in 
all localities, some way must be found to 
arouse a sustained public interest in all 
the steps necessary for its elimination. The 
tax payer should realize that true economy 
results from prompt conviction of the 
criminal. 

“Let no man believe or teach that the 
sole responsibility for the elimination of 
crime rests with the police alone. The pub- 
lic and all agencies of the public are re- 
sponsible for the enforcement or non- 
enforcement of law. If a proper degree of 
co-operation is established between the 
public and the police, it is reasonable to 
believe that more cases will be successfully 
prosecuted. Public pressure brought to 
bear in favor of all phases of law enforce- 
ment will prove most helpful.” 


New England’s State Police forces, 
by their devotion to duty and their 
efforts toward improvement of both 
personnel and methods, seem to have 
earned thisco-operation. The Troopers 
definitely are worth their salt. 





TO SWOP: One Ailing Giant for Several Pigmies... 


N. H., one time 


dominated by the giant Amoskeag, can 
now testify that sweet are the uses of diver- 
sity. Instead of adding her tears to the 
Merrimack River, when the world’s biggest 
cotton textile mill went under, business 
leaders organized a rescue of mills and pay- 
rolls — in other words, the entire city. 

The rescue party discovered that indus- 
try was on the move. It got together 
enough money to insure local control of 
the mills, dressed up its advantages as a 
producing center, and did a canny selling 
job with logical prospects. 

Canvassers ranged up and down Elm 
Street and its environs collecting pledges. 
Amoskeag Industries, Inc., had been 
formed to peg down the purchase of the 
mills when and if the $500,000 cash was 
raised. Labor went along, agreeing to work 
at reasonable wages for any type of new 
enterprises that could be induced to take 
space. Bishop Peterson, of the Roman 
Catholic Church, threw all his influence 
into the fight. Retailers, professional men, 
bankers, utility interests, manufacturers, 
the city government, trade organizations 


put on every ounce of pressure. They asked 
the stark question: 

“Which would you rather have — pay- 
rolls or a tragic relief problem?” 

The initial $500,000 was corraled within 
the time set. All that remained was the 
$4,500,000. This sum didn’t look so large 
when the magnitude of the mill's resources 
was considered. 

An item of the Amoskeag property was a 
16,000-kw. hydroelectric plant and other 
waterpower facilities along the roaring 
Merrimack. For some years the Public Serv 
ice Co. had bought surplus juice from the 
old Amoskeag company. The power plant 
was an excellent installation. 

Walter S. Wyman, a Maine power pio- 
neer and president of the Public Service 
Co. of New Hampshire, entered the picture 
in a large way. He agreed to buy the hydro 
station and other facilities for $2,250,000. 
Then five Manchester savings institutions 
stepped forward with an offer to lend 
Amoskeag Industries $2,750,000, taking a 
mortgage on mill properties. Thus, with the 
publicly subscribed half million, the rescue 
corporation went over the $5,000,000 top 


with $500,000 to spare for working capital. 

After a jittery period in which mysteri- 
ous rivals loomed ominously, the precious 
deed passed safely to the strong box of 
Amoskeag Industries. The job of coaxing 
suitable industries to take space remained. 
For this W. Gerald Holmes, of Boston, was 
retained. His campaign got under way im- 
mediately with the aid of “Ned” Jewell’s 
paper (The Union-Leader), the local 
Chamber of Commerce, the New England 
Council, and other promotional aids. 

The Amoskeag properties had power, 
resident labor, housing, 8,000,000 square 
feet of manufacturing space. Today about 
a third of the footage has been leased or 
sold. The company hopes to kill off the re- 
mainder of its mortgage by 1938. 

Companies that have taken space in- 
clude makers of textile, yarns, tires, ma- 
chinery, clothing, metal products. They 
have about 4,000 initial employees. In ad- 
dition to smaller companies, the tenant list 
includes Pacific Mills, Chicopee Mfg. Co., 
Nemasket Co., Arms Textile Mfg. Co., 
Hampshire Worsted Mills (a local organi- 
zation). — Business Week. 
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CLOTHESLINES 


By ADRIA J. GRAY 


‘Lee TROUBLE with a lot of 
people is that they don’t observe. 

If you just ride along the road and 
look at clotheslines, you can learn more 
about folks than some of their best 
friends know, and there’s a whole 
family history in the clotheslines you 
see every day. 

Take Minnie Prentice, for instance. 
She kept house for the Wallaces all the 
time Henry was courting her, and it 
does seem as if he must've had a chance 
to see her taking down 
that clothesline every 
time she washed, and 
rolling it just so on a 
notched board. But he 
went right ahead and 
married her, and now he 
has to take his shoes off 
and leave them in the 
cellar-way every time he 
goes in the house, and 
the only place he can 
smoke his pipe is out in 
the garage. If he'd been 
an observing man, he'd 
‘ve known that a woman who'd take in 
the clothesline after every wash, is just 
the kind that'd keep newspapers spread 
on the kitchen floor so’s not to get it 
dirtied up after she mopped. 

Then there’s Lizzie Higgins with 
everything on her clothesline hung up 
by the corners, and all draped skew- 
ways, even Pete’s shirts. Maybe it’s as 
well Lizzie hangs them this way, for 
after all, the dirt that she doesn’t get 
out of them doesn’t show quite so much 
as if they were all spread out. But after 
looking at that clothesline, wouldn't 
you know, without going inside her 
door, that the sink would be full of 
dirty dishes and the floor need sweep- 
ing, and the dust an inch thick in the 
parlor? 

Even clotheslines with nothing on 
them tell you a lot about folks. If you 
see a couple of neat, green painted 
posts, with cross pieces and a half a 
dozen straight, tight lines between 
them, it seems perfectly natural to see 
a quick-moving, little lady in a pink 
house dress, come out whistling a cute, 
little tune, and start hanging up big, 
blue striped towels and yellow checked 
tablecloths. 

But how about that sagging, gray 
string, with a couple of knots along the 
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way, that hangs limply from one corner 
of the house to a pole that isn’t high 
enough? Maybe you can’t sit and wait 
long enough for her to appear, for she’s 
the kind that is likely to be hanging 
out her wash at four o'clock in the 
afternoon; but if you do see her, she'll 
either be fat and sloppy, with a dress 
too short and a petticoat showing, or 
skinny and stoop-shouldered with hair 
stringing down across her eyes and an 
apron on that should have gone in the 
tub. 

There was the one over on the Han- 
cock road that had three pairs of men’s 
shorts all hung neatly side by side and 
across the seat of each pair was pale 
pink lettering “Wheatsworth Flour”. 
There were a couple of towels with 
“Durkin’s Feed” - still 
faintly visible in the 
middle, and some pillow 
cases that ought to ‘ve 
been mighty sweet to 
sleep on for they were 
printed, “Sugar—100 
Ibs.” There was flowers 
growing in that yard, a 
dog asleep on **e porch, 
and a grayhaired, blue- 
aproned woman feeding 
chickens in the yard. I 
bet you could ’ve talked 
with her two hours and 
she wouldn't 've mentioned the depres- 
sion or hard times. 


Onni Saari 


Why, there are clotheslines I've seen 
that’'ve made me want to go up and 
knock on the door and say, “I’ve met 
your clothesline and kind of liked it, 
so I stopped to say, Hello, to you.” 

Once away up on a Vermont moun- 


tain I did stop. It was in the winter- 
time. Snow was piled high on either 
side of the road and it must've been 
twenty miles down into a village. 
There were lines all across the piazza 
and between the house and barn — 
lines filled with sheets and pillow cases 
and baby things. And they were hang- 
ing there for the first time, I knew, for 
the little pink and blue stitches showed 
out so plainly on them — they look like 
that only the first time they’re washed. 

The idea of a baby being born up 
there on that mountain top in the dead 
of winter, so far from a hospital or 
even a doctor, sort of got me, and I 
climbed out and knocked at the door. 
A stout, motherly looking person 
opened it and I said, sort of foolish- 
like, “I — I see you have a new baby.” 

She smiled all over and held the 
door wide. “Yes. Want to see him? I 
s’pose you're one of Peter's friends. He 
ain't here. He’s workin’ in the woods 
to-day.” 

I didn’t tell her that I didn’t know 
Peter, but I went in and peeked at the 
little pink thing in the clothes basket, 
and then I gave her the big, silver dol- 
lar that I’d carried for luck for forty 
years, and told her to start a bank ac- 
count for him. And I felt like getting 
down on my knees besides the bed 
where that young mother lay and 
thanking God that there were still girls 
like that in the world; girls who weren't 
afraid of life — or love — or even death 
— on a lonely mountain top. 


Next time you're out riding, just 
start looking at clotheslines and you'll 
be surprised at the things you'll learn. 





Learning to Play... 


Beginning September 1937, Mass. 
State College offers a course designed 
to train students in Recreation and 
Leisure ‘Time Activities as a voca- 
tional opportunity. This four year 
course includes two years of general 
and basic study and two years of 
study in the following: 

Park and playground service, 
problems of sanitation and recrea- 
tion in trailer camp grounds, skiing 
and ski trails (with safety measures 
on the hills), wayside museums and 
nature trails. 

Admission is limited. Apply early 
to Dr. Charles Fraker, Mass. State 
College, Amherst. 





EDUCATION FOR EVERYBODY 


Shake Hands with America ... 


Harvard's latest educational ven- 
ture is revealed in the form of a pam- 
phlet just published containing a 
study program and reading list of 
290 classified books covering all 
phases of American culture and civi- 
lization. Free to the general public, 
the compilers hope to combat igno- 
rance of Americans about America. 
It is this ignorance, the faculty com- 
mittee says, which permits even sup- 
posedly well educated people to be 
bluffed by various forms of propa- 
ganda, and to mistake as “American- 
ism”, their class, party, sectional, 
racial or religious affiliations. 














THE SIX GREATEST 


NEW 


ENGLAND PAINTERS 


By MARSDEN HARTLEY 


EpiroriaAL Nore: The present is always a confused time in which to 
judge art. New experiments occur daily with new results. Only the 
lapse of time would seem to be the final answer, bringing out definite 
trends or schools of painting which the generations recognize. Here, 
YANKEE readers are fortunate in having an artist, well versed in the 
history of New England art, bring out for us, for the first time perhaps, 
recognition of the Yankee tradition in art, a tradition worthy and 


equal to the best of other New England traditions 


and one 


which our present day schools might do well to contemplate. 


Six GREAT NAMES tell the 
story of the development of painting in 
New England—John Singleton Copley, 
Washington Allston, William Morris 
Hunt, Albert Pinkham Ryder, George 
Fuller and Winslow Homer. 


Of the first three, Copley was de- 
cidedly the “Yankeeist” since no one 
but a Yankee could have conceived 
his cold, brittle, metallic resonance, 
no one else have felt the meaning of 


Stating straight facts with a kind of 





“The Bather,” by William Morris Hunt, in 
the Worcester Museum. Photograph by cour- 
tesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


brutal simplicity which is incontest- 
ably the outflowing of the indomitable 
Yankee spirit. Copley never had his 
ladies beautiful, as the English did, 
for they were not beautiful, and he 
was not the customary portraitist pre- 
varicator. His English portraits are 
not typical of him and have a kind of 
compromising softness—the work he 
did in his own country was his best. 
He has given us for all time an his- 
torical sense of the blunt Yankeeism 
of his sitters, of their strong character 
and indomitable spirit. He was a so- 
ber and starkly truthful painter. 
Washington Allston, of whom I 
know but little historically, was a dev- 
otee of the classical tradition in 
painting, and if I have only one pic- 
ture to draw my estimate from, it is 
nevertheless a great performance, and 
will stand as a fine example of the 
academic tradition. This painting is 
huge in proportion as it is huge in 
conception, it rings with the reso- 
nance of a great bell in an historical 
tower, and serves to remind anyone 
that here was a painter who knew his 
business through and through, and 
whose sense of the dignity of paint- 


ing was profound and _ inspiring. 
This painting, hung in the Bos- 
ton Museum inthe rear galleries, 


is difficult to see because so poorly 
placed. 

“Belshazzar’s Feast” should be hung, 
I think, in the upper halls and given 
a conspicuous position. The figures 
are life size, the color is like a great 
musical symphonic arrangement, its 
tones have the solemnity of organ mu- 
sic, and its grasp of design and of 
human representation is of a most 
superior sort, and by no means a 
small contribution to the tradition of 
painting in general. It would stand 
up well beside a great Veronese com- 
position, or even the “Night Watch” 
of Rembrandt which is, I am always 
wanting to Say, the greatest tonal 
symphony ever painted. 

William Morris Hunt was a great 
painting personality in New England, 
and there are plenty of examples ex- 
tant to prove that he was an artist of 
sound and significant stature, build- 
ing up the New England tradition 
with authentic force. 

Since most people who are inter- 
ested in painting, and the painting 
of New England in particular, are fa- 
miliar with his fine performance, I 
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am led to move on to the next three 
names which bring the tradition of 
painting in New England more or 
less up to date, at least symbolically. 

Albert Ryder, George Fuller and 
Winslow Homer were young arriving 
artists in the Emerson-Thoreau _pe- 
riod, when Emily Dickinson was send- 
ing her little “notes” across the fence 
to her sister-in-law. All three were in- 
violable Yankees in temper, ardor 
and integrity. Ryder was the great 
mystic, Fuller was the great romantic, 
and Homer was the great realist of 
the recent past epoch. Ryder was, I 
think, the greatest of them all be- 
cause he went deeper into the reali- 
ties of the imaginative life of New 
England. 

He was also, I believe, the only 
great painter of the sea in the whole 
range of painting at any time, sup- 
planted by no one in this respect, for 
he gave not only the majestic appear- 
ance of the sea, but he gave its tragic 
and merciless inner power, he gave 
the deepest sense of the misery it en- 
folds, as well as the fullest sense of its 
universal import. 

Ryder’s forbears were sea people, 
carpenters, and blacksmiths, hailing 
from New Bedford in the great whal- 
ing days, and since I had the good for- 
tune to know Ryder personally, I am 
able to give him loving and inspired 
tribute. Ryder in appearance was like 
a prophet out of the Bible, or rather 
more like the design of Job in Blake's 
“Book of Job”. He was of medium 
height, with a husky body, huge shag- 
gy eyebrows that were like mossed 
cliffs above a dark running river. He 
was gentle, sweet and humble, with a 
voice as of someone’s calling the cattle 





Self Portrait by Washington Allston, courtesy 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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across the field in the early evening 
of summer. 

He lived for many years in a poor 
tenement, the squalor of which was 
incredible. Ryder said to me himself 
one day when I was visiting him, 
“You know, I do not see all this when 
I am alone, I am only conscious of it 
when some one comes to see me.” His 
thoughts and spirit were far removed 
from this world, up among the areas 
of lunar preoccupancy, for he was de- 
cidedly a lunar type, as George Fuller 
was the type of the full sun, and the 
warm early twilight. 

By virtue of his spiritual tragedy 
which was of course that of denied 
love, it seemed necessary to Ryder to 
deny the world of reality. He saw the 
natural world in terms of universal 
significance, and for him nothing ex- 
isted but the verity of the imagina- 
tion, and since he could not cope with 
the world of reality, it was necessary 





Reproduction of a painting by Albert Ryder 
courtesy the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


for him to deny it, in order to perfect 
the life of the imagination. 

It was in all this confusion of filth 
and debris that I saw and touched 
the now famous pictures of “Mac- 
beth”, “The Tempest”, and “Death 
on the Racetrack” so grimed with the 
scum of neglect as to be hardly visi- 
ble. 

Ryder’s impulse was, like that of 
most true painters, toward the clas- 
sical emotion. 

He was fond of Shakespeare as well 
as of Wagner, and created several of 
his best pictures from these themes, 
one of the most powerful being “The 
Flying Dutchman”. 

Ryder had friends always, patrons 
as well, who kept an eye on him to 
see that he did not starve. He had 
checks which he never cashed, tucked 
away in bureau drawers and forgot- 
ten. He lived, according to report, on 
thirteen cents a day, because he 





“Arethusa,” by George Fuller, courtesy of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


thought that was all he had—which 
makes the twenty-two cents a day of 
the English poet, Francis Thompson 
(derived from selling matches at stage 
doors) seem like a fortune. 

Mystics are strange people—or were, 
for I think there can be no more mys 
tics due to the extravagant objectivity 
of our times. America will never pro- 
duce another Ryder, nor England an- 
other Thompson, because poverty, to 
day, has become elegant. 

George Fuller is in a sense a more 
neglected name than the others. His 
family is reticent and he himself dis 
liked publicity—life for him was farm 
ing, painting on rainy days, loving 
his family and working for their hap 
piness and welfare. 

He was born in Deerfield, Mass., 
and his home, where his five children 
were born, is still the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. Agnes Fuller Tack, 
whom I was recently privileged to 
meet and who gave me a store of in 
formation about her father. 

George Fuller was a magnificent 
looking man of giant proportions, six 
feet two, amazingly muscular, with a 
long beard and high waving curls on 
the top of his head, the grandeur of 
a mythical centaur about him. He 
must have cut an amazing figure as he 
strode the field behind his plough, 
for he did his own farming. His wife 
was one of the belles of her time, an 
exceedingly beautiful woman accord- 
ing to Fuller's portrait of her, and a 
member of the famous Higginson 
family of Boston and Cambridge. 

Fuller, like so many real artists, 
never studied much,—no painting at 
all,—and had only two years of draw- 
ing and modelling with a sculptor in 








Albany. He was the great romantic of 
earth, and of the deep emotions that 
come from silent contact with nature. 
You inhale the odors of fresh 
ploughed soil as it is turned over in 
the spring, and you get the pungent 
fragrance of autumn, of falling 
leaves, and of the burning ones, when 
autumn is settling into winter. 

Rich normality pervades every pic- 
ture of Fuller, the sense of life fully, 
deeply, and warmly lived, with a care- 
ful love of things in particular, fam- 
ily, friends, and the finer things of 
life. 

Fuller fell in love with the right 
woman, his children were strong and 
beautiful, and out of all this perfec- 
tion of love and harmony, a rich and 
lasting art was created. 

Winslow Homer returns us to the 
metallic emotions, toned and modi- 
fied by reason of a more common- 
place and matter of fact nature, for 
there is no reason to believe that 
Homer ever dreamed much. He was 
the keen observer of the facts of life, 
and these sufficed him, and his only 
concern was to put them down in vi- 
brant terms of themselves. 

If Homer is not cold like Copley, 
he is extremely reserved in his meth- 
od of expression and you will never 
know what Homer might be thinking 
of life from his pictures, because he 
was a crotchety Yankee who minded 
his business and wanted others to do 
the same, and kept a shotgun behind 
the door at Prout’s Neck for that pur- 
port, according to report. 


If Homer saw nothing but the 


thing, he at least invested that thing 
with all its personal fullness of ap- 
pearance. His pictures give life-sized 
notions of life, but they do not give 
more than life size. 

I have always been proud as a Yan- 
kee, that Homer’s inspiration and his 
sense of dramatic nature were derived 
chiefly from my own native rocks, at 
Prout’s Neck, Maine. He has made 
the sea even more “life-like” than 
Courbet the great French realist, 
whose sea pieces are grandiose to the 
last, and yet too powerful, since the 
clouds cannot move, or the sea rise 
and fall. 

Homer gets as near to the sense of 
immediacy in sea life as one can get, 
and yet it is always a question if the 
sea can ever be properly painted, 
since a picture is in the end but a 
replica of an instant, and holds in 
perpetuity what in nature is doomed 
to immediate oblivion. Homer did 
give the saltiness of the sea, but of 
course you must supply it yourself 
too, you must smell it—and he created 
the first robust and noble tradition of 
water color painting, which, until 
Homer, was little else than an idler’s 
accomplishment. When he painted 
rushing rivers and the forests sur- 
rounding them you hear the quiet 
voice of nature calling through the 
woods. 

Great New England painters and 
great personalities, these six men. 


“Watson and the Shark,” by J. 8. Copley, cour- 
tesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 








LAZYBONES 
Rosert P. TristRAM COFFIN 


Of all the Tipsham lazybones 
The Yanceys took the cake, 
Only in blueberry time 
Did Mother Yancey bake. 


And then it was but six or so 
Pies that had the pip, 

And the soggy bottom crust 
Would sink an iron ship. 


The Yancey boys went bare of foot 
Till the snowflakes flew, 

You could put in your right eye 
The corn Dan Yancey grew. 


They were folks for whom the skies 
Were always low and murky, 
They were always on hard-pan 
And poor as old Job’s turkey. 


One Winter when the bay froze up 
From Whaleboat out to Ram, 
The Yanceys did not have so much 

As a knuckle-bone of ham. 


They sat around their dying stove 
And worried at the weather, 

The neighbors went and got a cord 
Of seasoned birch together. 


They brought it to the Yancey home 
Where seven tall sons sat 

Round the last stick of their wood, 
Crowding out the cat. 


“Here you are, Dan Yancey, this 
Will do you for a spell.” 
They left the wood and went back 
home 
Feeling pretty well. 


But there was not a sign of smoke 
From the Yancey flue 

Going up that afternoon 
On the Winter blue. 


And when the dusk was coming on, 
Dan came to Abel Leigh, 

“Can't you send one of your boys 
To saw my birch for me?” 


DESERTED 
LesLEY McDOUGALL 


No more apples in the loft, 

The old door hangs a-jar. 

In the woods a blue jay cries 
Far away—far! 


Cobwebs in the window, 

Dust upon the sill, 

Only silence lives here 
Still—so still! 


Who are we to wonder? 
Who are we to know 

Who it was that went away 
Long—Long ago! 
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MR. JONES HELPS MATILDA 


W. FOUND Mk. Jones in the 


Bacchante Room of the Providence 
Biltmore. You remember him — the 
man who sells books for Ginn, Mifflin, 
and Brace and helped pick a college for 
Junior. This time he was patting a 
girl’s back. It was a nice back, but Mr. 
Jones seemed to have fatherly inten- 
tions. She was Matilda Smith, he said, 
and in trouble, and he was helping her. 
Matilda waved a rounded arm and 
agreed that she was in a bad way. My 
friend suggested the Travelers’ Aid 
Society, but Matilda said her case was 
worse. 

“She's got t’ go t’ college,” explained 
Mr. Jones, “and her mother can’t de- 
cide which one.” 

Matilda looked at a bottle of ale 
with a blue eye that should have been 
soft and melting but was as hard as 
Calamity Jane’s. 

“Who ever invented colleges?” she 
asked bitterly. 

Mr. Jones patted her shoulder; so 
did I, and my friend held her hand. 
Ten minutes later, I asked: “Why 
don’t you read the catalogues?” 

Matilda looked startled. “Do they 
have catalogues? Mother doesn’t know 
about them.” 

My friend said he admired Matilda’s 
mother for her indifference to such 
matters; he liked a woman with spirit. 
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By PEVERAL H. PEAKE 


Here is a sequel to that rollicking 

piece, “Mr. Jones Picks a College” 

which appeared in our April 
number 


“She’s all right,” conceded Ma- 
tilda, “but she’s too House Beautiful 
and Homey Spirit. A damask-napkin 
and how-to-serve sort, if you get me.” 

We did, although my friend insisted 
that he liked that kind; he thought they 
added a sort of touch to a room. But 
Mr. Jones was in thoughtful mood to- 
night. He said it was probably the 
Scotch he was drinking, for his mother 
was a McGregor. 

“Now Matilda, you just stop look- 
ing like Camille,” he said in a pontifi- 
cal tone, “and I'll give you a quick 
but penetrating glance at the famous 
dove-cotes. When I’m through you'll 
put your finger on one and say: ‘I'll be 
proud to tell my friends I went there, 
and whoever heard of the dump you 
attended?’ Has Bryn Mawr been men- 
tioned, or is it too far west of the 
Hudson?” 

“Mother has frequently mispro- 
nounced those words,” said Matilda. 

“Bryn Mawr is the Colonial Dame of 
education,” began Mr. Jones, “only not 
as statuesque as a Dame generally is. 
Small, select, sedate, and studious. 
Only woman's college t’ give Doctor of 


Philosophy, but nobody's ever ex- 
plained why. Independent place that 
does as it pleases. Kind of Philadelphia 
Main-Lineish, but more of noblesse 
oblige. I guess you'd better pass it up, 
Matilda, although your social stand- 
ing’d be high. It’s hard t’ crash, and 
some girls get tired o’ carrying the ban- 
ner up through the snow and no St. 
Bernards in sight. Mother wouldn't 
understand why you had to buy so 
many books. So we'll go up the Hudson 
to Vassar, the Eleanor R. of the female 
seminaries.” 

“Who's Eleanor R.?” asked Matilda. 

A local politician heard her and left 
the room crossing himself, and my 
friend said he thought a woman’s place 
was in the home. Mr. Jones took an- 
other Scotch. 

“Let it ride. You'll know in 1940, ’44, 
and "48. Vassar’s so full of social service, 
minimum wage, and how-do-they-exist 
ideas that every senior has a Madame 
Secretary portfolio in her bureau 
drawer. If you see a nice, upstanding 
girl in a picket line, yell ‘Down th’ 
field, Vassar!’, and she'll salute. Still, 
it’s ace-high socially; the profs are good, 
and the layout makes girls look at the 
home acres and bathroom with dis- 
dain.” 

“Mother wouldn't like that; she’s 
just done over the guest room,” said 
Matilda sipping her beer. 

“And don’t forget the Daisy Chain. 
You’d make it, Matilda, and your 
future with it. A daisy lifter rates a lot.” 

“It might be all right,” said Matilda, 
“but something tells me you have to 
work too hard.” 

“Well, there’s Smith up in the City 
of Coolidge. Nice, jolly, Junior League 
place where they go in strong for the 
well-rounded life that'll fit a girl for 
duty in the D.A.R. and Bridge Club. 
As good profs as anywhere, and a presi- 
dent that’s better’n the law of averages. 
Smith’ll teach you a lot.” 

Matilda frowned. “She'll want to 
know about the wallpaper and house 
mothers.” 

“Both modern and washable. Smith's 
got everything and blended into one 
harmonious whole that sends forth the 
Real American Woman whose balance 
of mind, spirit, and social grace is to 
be the salvation of an over-theoretical 
and specialized age in which the home 
and society are too seldom properly 
moulded by the right cultural intents. 
I quote,” concluded Mr. Jones. 

“Obviously,” murmured Matilda. 

This sign of intelligence set us back 
on our heels, and Mr. Jones had to 
have another double one before he 











could say sternly: “Another yip like 
that out of you, Tillie, and I won't tell 
you about Mt. Holyoke.” 

My friend said he’d always thought 
that was an across-the-tracks sister of 
Smith. Mr. Jones was indignant. 

“Ye gods! The Mount’s the oldest an’ 
proudest of all! Female regeneration 
started there, and the sacred light still 
burns stronger than at any other altar. 
The Mount looks on Vassar an’ Smith 
the way a Concord philosopher and 
sage viewed Beacon Street. They live 
nobly and deeply up there. More 
teachers sent out more good 
works done than in any other place. 
Not quite as Prommish as some or as 
highbrow as Brynnie, but you'll be a 
Helper if you go there, Matilda.” 

“T don’t want to be,” said Matilda. 

“Well, well, well, no ideals, I see,” 
said Mr. Jones, who was losing his 
earlier seriousness and becoming a bit 
kittenish. He attributed the change to 
the light wine he’d been drinking. 

“Just as well, better, perhaps,” he 
continued, “and with that she skips 
blithely up to Bennington where a girl 
can adagio her soul and see what 
shakes out.” 

I remarked that I knew a girl who 
went there and came home and wrote 
a poem about a ditch-digger and then 
began to make pottery. I couldn't say 
that she’d been improved by her edu- 
cation, but she was a nice-looking girl. 

“That's Bennington!’”’ confirmed 
Mr. Jones. “Full of pulchritude and 
soul energy. Boys go up there and come 
back wondering why a girl who’d make 
a blonde dye her hair again needs to 
worry whether her Inner Self looks 
best in oil, clay, or sonnets. Still, there’s 
a lot of chance up there to let the old 
emotions surge.” 

“Serge suits are scratchy,” said Ma- 
tilda, ‘“‘and how are the rooms?” 

“All right, but not like the Mawr’s 
cloisters or Smith’s hotels more 
like places to come back to after you've 
done things. Don’t pamper your physi- 
cal self — that’s the idea.” 

“TI don’t like it!” said Matilda firmly. 





Mr. Jones sighed: “Doping out 
Vassar etcetera’s a lot harder than 
labeling the football homes. The 
women say their room-and-bath has 
atmospheric differences that no man 
can understand.” 

“Who told you that?” I asked. 

“A blonde from Wellesley said 
her place had the same courses and 
ruffled curtains as all the rest, but oh, 
my dear! the difference in the spirit!” 

“I’m not a Methodist; I can’t go to 
Wesley,” said Matilda. 

“Wellesley, you dope, not Wesley! 
Haven't you ever heard of the Boston 








Paul Hawthorne 


Isn't it extraordinary 

Speculated Eli Terry 

Clocks must stand or hang themselves 
Henceforth they shall sit on shelves 


—F. Whiting Hatch 





Smith? All the cultural advantages of 
the Sacred City and fresh air at the 
same time. Junior League at the Sym- 
phony and Art museum and on a horse 
and green lawns—that’s Wellesley. 
Dash into the Hub and refresh your 
soul and then come back and live 
graciously. Nice place too . . . lots of 
buildings and landscape wallpaper and 
Governor Winthrop desks, and you'll 
be trained properly.” 

“For what?” asked Matilda. 

We looked at her reproachfully. 

“Don’t go practical on us,” pleaded 
Mr. Jones. “What difference does it 
make? Wellesley’ll do you up in any 
sort of a package you like, but if you 
haven't any special yen, you'll be a 
quiet influence for better linen and 
rugs in a nice suburb.” 

“That ain’t excitin’,” said Matilda 
finishing a Daquiri. 

“Well,” said Mr. Jones mellowly and 
rapidly winking his left eye, “th’ liddle 
gal’s kinda hard t’ please, but we aim 
to, so here goes ‘round Boston. You 


wouldn't like Radcliffe, child, too 
serious, very serious, but Boston Uni- 
versity might suit ya . . . big place full 
of all sort of courses . Sanskrit to 
knitting, an’ you’d get an education 
without worrying about how the cur- 
tains match the tiles, and the boys ‘d 
like t’ see ya.” 

Matilda’s eyes brightened, but she 
thought that Mother didn’t want her 
io be in a city. Mr. Jones nodded with 
a counter-clockwise movement. He also 
kicked the table to see what was wrong 
with his legs or if he still had them. 

“I know mothers,” he continued. 
“They all have that idea out in 
apple blossoms and hear the lark stuff. 
Well, that lets Simmons out too.” 

“We've got four already,” said Ma- 
tilda. ‘'wo drinks later we found out 
that she meant beds, not colleges. Mr. 
Jones sighed again. He was game but 
weary, and he thought one leg was 
worse. Anyhow, he didn’t have to stand 
up to tell about Simmons. 

“You could do worse ’n t’ go there. 
Home of Home-makers, Tycoon’s 
right-hand women, and vitamin jug- 
glers. Matilda! Matilda!! Stop pound- 
in’ table nobody’s goin’ t’ send 
ya there makes me dizzy t’ hear 
that noise. I'll send y’ t’ Wheaton. Now 
there’s a nice, quiet place; in fact, a 
real nice place, an’ it hasn’t a manifest 
destiny yet. ... D’ya hear me say 
that? Pretty good, eh? 

Down at Wheaton they still have 
midnight fudge parties and serenade 
th’ faculty. Kinda nice t’ see th’ Gibson 
Girl spirit again. You'd be surprised t’ 
hear how many boys go down t’ Whea- 
ton the week end after one at Smith ’n’ 
Wellesley. They say it rests em.” 

“Mother says a girl’s room makes her 
college life,” remarked Matilda. 

“Then we'll throw an eye over Con- 
necticut College for Women where 
there’s one dorm all complete in mod- 
ernistic furniture. Mothers weep with 
joy when they see it.” 

My friend wanted to know if Mr. 
Jones had a mother and a daughter — 
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he hadn't, but he wished they could 
have seen that dorm... he knew 
they'd like it. He and Mr. Jones wept 
softly while Matilda and I talked about 
life. She seemed worried and kept say- 
ing that she felt there was something 
she’d forgotten to ask about. Wasn't 
Jonesy a dear, and she liked him so 
much — he never got plastered twice in 
the same way and always had the dope 
on everything. If he wasn’t so old; then 
Matilda shrieked. My friend and Mr. 
Jones quivered and clutched their 
glasses, and the bartender reached be- 
hind him. 

“What is it, Matilda?” I asked, pat- 
ting her shoulder. 

“I just thought of it!” she caroled. 
Mr. Jones was solicitous and tende 
when he recovered. He said: “Some 
day, Matilda, you’re goin’ to’ be caught 
in th’ wrong place when you have an 
idea, an’ there won’t be any stimulants 
handy. Drink this, child. Feel better? 
Good. Now what's eatin’ ya?” 

“Are there any men?” asked Matilda. 

“Men? Are there any? What do you 
call us?” 

“At Smith?” 

“Of course not!” 

“T thought I'd like to go there,” said 
Matilda sadly, “but now I don’t, and I 
don’t think mother will either when 
she hears about it.” 

We looked at Matilda carefully. She 
was drooping, and we felt sorry for her. 
My friend wanted to change Smith, 
but Mr. Jones said he had it. What “it” 
was nobody’'ll ever know, for just then 
a big fellow hit both sides of the door 
coming in. Matilda gazed at him as if 
she had found an horizon. “Bozo!” she 
paeaned: “Hey kid!” he said eloquent- 
ly. He was back from Ohio State Uni- 
versity for the Easter holidays and 
scoffed at Mr. Jones’ story of Matilda 
and her troubles. 

“Come out t’ lil’ ol’ Ohio, Tillie. 
Lotsa things happenin’. Get ya inter 
best sorority an’ take ya round places. 
I'm football cap’n next year,” Bozo re- 
marked. 

Matilda squealed with joy and ran 
to phone the news to Mother. Mr. Jones 
was blinking fast, but he managed to 
ask: “Will Matilda have a good room?” 

“Just fair probably,” said Bozo, “but 
she won't be in it only t’ sleep now 'n’ 
then.” 

After Bozo and Matilda had left, my 
friend said that something had gone 
out of his life, but Mr. Jones was 
philosophical. 

“Jus’ goes t’ showya,” he said, “tha’ 
the’ry inev’ bly gets kicked in th’ slats by 
reality.” 
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MAINE WHIPS THE CIO 


Labor, Industry, and Community meet the “New 
Technique” with good Yankee horse sense 


Mave: there’s nothing 


Communistic about this Committee of 
Industrial Organization — this CIO 
but it certainly made some of us Maine 
Yankees “see red.” 

May 


actly labor-union conscious in Auburn- 


as well admit we weren't ex- 
Lewiston, the State’s principal shoe 
manufacturing center, when the horde 
of highpowered organizers hit us this 
time. We were too busy with work to be 
thinking about organized labor. Maybe 
some other semi-citified New England 
communities are the same. A few could 
remember the old Knights of Labor 
movement of a half century ago, but 
they knew nothing of the New Tech- 
nique — the modern way of making the 
working man “articulate,” able to ex- 
press himself with bricks and boycott 
and ballyhoo. 

We weren't anti-labor, by any 
means, but we still thought we could 
handle our own industrial affairs town- 
meeting style — that is, talk it out on 
both decision and 
abide by the majority. We had experi- 
enced few home-grown labor disturb- 
ances in years past — one pretty good 
one in ’93 when the town marshal 
crawled into a catch-basin and pulled 
down the cover, but the mob soon 
burned themselves out. Each time La- 
bor gained a little at considerable cost, 
and ill feeling died away. We went on 
making shoes. 

We were making shoes when CIO 
arrived. We don’t make so many now. 
We had 19 shoe factories in Auburn- 
Lewiston when an “organizing strike”’ 
was called March 24. We have 15 
“half” factories now, four gone alto- 
gether and others tottering, for the 
thing isn’t over yet. It won't be over for 
a generation. Two thousand “articu- 
late” workers were still on the CIO 
soup line when the open warfare 
phase of the strike was called off; 4,000 
were in the shops intermittently again, 
had been all along, as circumstances 
allowed. They did not choose to run 
before the imported picket line prac- 
tices and thereby saved this commu- 
nity. 


sides, vote on a 


By R. B. SKINNER 


They, the loyal workers, call it the 
Lewiston-Auburn Shoeworkers’ Protec- 
tive Association; people in the commu- 
nity affectionately 
LASPA. 

On LASPA we pin our industrial 
hopes for the future, for it was formed 
on a charter so foreminded to mutual 
protection of Labor and the Commu 
nity that we can visualize other com 
munities beating a path to our door to 
see how such things should be done: 
shop committees with a member in 
every shop department; majority vote 
before strike in any shop; a strong cen- 


refer to it as 


tral body for all shops, but no sym- 
pathy strikes without 75% vote of all; 
no tying up of the whole community 
industry because of one sore spot; 
strong financial support for the shop 
on proper strike; no outside affiliation 
allowed or needed; and something no 
outside union has offered yet — corpo- 
rate responsibility. 

A community is entitled to some le- 
gal buffer between itself and a chisel- 
ing manufacturer, just as it is to one 
between itself and outside organizers 
of Labor. No industrialist can afford to 
risk his reputation on the remorseless- 
ness of an unfair competitor. There is 
nothing a manufacturer can do about 
a labor union except to deal with it or 
refuse to deal with it; he can’t form 
one, or encourage the forming of one, 
or pay for the forming of one, or dic- 
tate what one will do after it is formed. 
The forming of a union for collective 
bargaining is something for the work- 
ers to do, but there is nothing in the 
Wagner Act that says friends of labor 
in any community cannot help. For the 
good of a community, the non-partisan 
friends of all should help. 

LASPA, to be sure, is contrary to the 
old American principle that men or 
women can work or not, belong to a 
labor union or not. It is an axiom, 
even of the Wagner Act, that there is 
no compulsion for workers in any unit 
to form an organized bargaining 
agency. But the trouble in taking this 
passive attitude is in having CIO, or 


(Continued on page 47) 








R U A YANKEE? 


In this era of alphabets — PWA, IQ, CIO, NBC — Yankee herewith 
offers another contribution: the RUA’s. 


R U A BAYSTATER? RU A DOWNEASTER? 
R U A GREEN MOUNTAIN YANKEE? 


These are the questions all good Yankees have been waiting for. Just 
in case you slip, the answers will be found on pages 42, 43. Don’t peek, 
though, unless you have to! 


By JASON ALMUS RUSSELL 


R U A GREEN MOUNTAIN YANKEE? 


1. Who wrote “The Green Mountain Boys’? “The Green Mountain 
Girls’’? 


2. What French Explorer named Vermont? 

3. Who owns the Connecticut River? 

4- What food product has made Vermont famous? 

5. What are baked crullers, cherry cider, fried pies, sage cheese, election 
cake? 

6. What is the meaning of the term “Warning Out of Town’? 

7. What Vermont city site did Frederica Bremer call “the most beautiful 


+ 


in America”? 

8. Where is Smugglers’ Notch? 

g. What is a “bird-cage” lantern? sley? sap-yoke? ox-sling? sausage gun? 

10. What American Statesman gave the famous Speech Above the Clouds 
on Stratton Mountain? 

11. Name Vermont’s first newspaper and the town of publication. 

12. What Vermont man invented and patented a steamboat twelve years 
before Robert Fulton? 

13. By what name was Vermont known in pioneer days? 

14. What mountain is known by three names? 

15. Name the peaks in the Vermont Presidential Range. 

16. And a question which all honest-to-god Green Mountaineers still ask 
before every State Election— 

“From which side of the mountain range will the Governor be 


’ 


chosen?’ 


R U A RHODE ISLANDER? 


1. Who is the author of “In Old Narragansett”? “Rhode Island to the 
South”? 
2. Where was located the first Baptist Church in America? 
3. How is Kedgeree prepared? 
4. What is the official name of Little Rhody? 
5- What is a menhaden? porgy? squinteague? quahaug? turbot? 
6. Where were founded the first spinning-works in America? 
7. What is Whi Kroni See Lea? 
8. Who built the Old Mill at Newport?* 
9g. What was a hair-wreath; and what was its purpose for being? 
10. Where were the two Capitals of Rhode Island? 
11. What is calamanco? banian? “crocus”? tow-cloth? worsted? 
12. Where is “Rhode Island’? 
13. What signifies the weaver’s couplet— 
“Lint on the wee wheel, 
Woo’ on the muckle.” 
14. What and where is the oldest Academy? 
15. And a question which Little Rhody has long argued with the Old 
Bay State— 


“Should tomatoes be tabooed from clam chowder?” 


* Called by some the Round Tower. 


FIVE GENERATIONS 
ARE ENOUGH! 


By MARGARET SKINNER RICE 


Most OF us New Eng- 
landers are proud of our ancestry, how- 
ever simple and unpretentious it may 
be, for there is something about this 
part of the country that instills an ap- 
preciation of the past. 

Most of us have known only very im- 
mediate ancestors. But, in spite of all 
the modern pish and tush to tradition, 
a “family” gives us a feeling of attach- 
ment and security that even the most 
sophisticated want in their heart of 
hearts. Those who deride genealogy, 
you will find, are usually the ones who 
think that they have no ancestry them- 
selves. They are wrong, of course; there 
are very few Americans who could fail, 
with patience, to gain at least some 
small knowledge of their forefathers. 

It doesn’t matter whether one is a 
Yankee of the old stock or one of the 
new stock; whether one’s blood has 
been in America for three hundred 
years or for ten. Regardless of these 
matters, the true New Englander is in- 
terested in family. A Portuguese woman 
in Gloucester recently told me that, 
after some years of study, she knew her 
ancestry for four complete generations, 
and hoped to learn it for five —a re- 
markable accomplishment, especially 
for one who can refer to no standard- 
ized vital statistics as can the old 
Yankees. 

You are lucky if you know even the 
names of your great-great-grand- 
mothers. “Oh, of course,” you may say. 
“That was grandmother's grand- 
mother, and her name was Mehitable 
Abigail ae what about the 
other seven? Yes, s@ven, for if you will 
reckon it up, you will learn that back 
in the days of the Revolution there 
were living eight women and eight men 
who were to become your ancestors. If 
you can tell the names of those sixteen 
people with the names of their children 
and grandchildren, you are an unusual 
person, for it is estimated that there are 
less than a thousand families in the 
United States whose members can give 
their ancestry completely and correctly 
for five generations. A family with a 
complete family tree of five generations 
is one to be respected because the names 
of people do not live even one hundred 
and fifty years unless those people are 
important in their circle of life. 

Just remember, then, that unless you 
step fast, your own name will not be on 
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that chart one hundred years from 
now. Most of us, however important 
we may consider ourselves at present, 
will probably merit no more attention 
at that far-off day than to have a 
curious visitor stop before our grave- 
stone and say “What a quaint epitaph!” 

The next time you hear someone say, 
“Oh, yes, all my ancestors came over 
on the Mayflower,” you can give them 
a big laugh and back it up with some 
statements. At the time the Mayflower 
came over,—approximately twelve 
generations ago, — there were in this 
world two thousand, forty-eight people 
destined to become the ancestors of 
that one person, not allowing for dupli- 
cation. So the little vessel must have 
been the Normandie and the Queen 
Mary rolled into one to have carried 
all for whom that honor is claimed! 

But don’t make the mistake of laugh- 
ing again when ten people in the same 
room with you state that they are all 
descended from John Alden. Do you 
realize that, giving only average fami- 
lies to each generation from John and 
Priscilla down to our own day, and 
allowing for deaths, non-marriage, and 
non-productivity, there are probably 
well over half a million people who 
can lay claim to being of that blood? 
Fortun?*ely all of them do not know it. 

Now look about you and wonde 
what names of your friends or enemies 
will be on the same genealogical charts 
with yours in another five generations. 
If you are married, you can name one 
other. If you have married children, 
you can name two more or four more 
or six more as the case may be, and if, 
perchance, you have married grand 
children you can name eight more 
or sixteen or — well, who started this 
Chinese puzzle? 

Even if you keep your genealogy on 
a small scale, if you dabble in it at all, 
it will “get” you. There’s a thrill in 
getting new ancestors as well as in 
getting new descendants and it’s lots 
easier and less expensive! It is inad- 
visable to try to go too deep, for in the 
fifteenth generation you will have six- 
teen thousand, three hundred, eighty- 
four ancestors and a total of thirty-two 
thousand, seven hundred, sixty-seven 
in your family including only yourself, 
parents and grandparents and exclud- 
ing all brothers and sisters. 

In five brief generations you can find 
countless interesting stories and people 
worth knowing about. And remember 
that those whose names you never be- 
fore heard are just as much your grand- 
parents as those whose name you bear, 
and each one is a part of you. 
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R U A BAY STATE YANKEE? 


1. What is the design of the weathervane on Faneuil Hall Tower? 

2. How do you pronounce Billerica, Concord, Groton, Quincy, 
Rehoboth? 

3. What is the meaning of “Massachusetts’’? 

4- What two Presidents were born and buried in the Bay State? 

5- What is Massachusetts’ most famous fish? 

6. Where is “the Hub of the Universe’’? 
7- What are baked crullers? fish cakes? bean swagger? scraps? bloaters? 
Finnan Haddie? 

8. Name a locality where the fringed gentian may be found. 

g. What Revolutionary patriot was a silversmith? 

10. Where is “Mother Goose” buried? 

11. What city is the locale of “The Old Clock on the Stairs”? 
2. What Bay State College was founded by a tin-peddler? 

13. Explain the expression—‘‘He has too many shingles to the weather”. 

14. Where is the House of Seven Gables? The Wayside Inn? Mrs. Jack 
Gardiner’s Palace? Jug End Barn? 

15. What was the original name of Boston? 

16. And a much mooted question which born-and-bred Bostonians heat- 
edly argue with residents of the other New England States— 

“What is the proper method of preparing and baking beans?” 


R U A CONNECTICUT YANKEE? 

1. Who wrote “A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court’? 

2. Why is Connecticut called “The Nutmeg State’? 

3. What is the meaning of “Connecticut”? 

t. Where are the Connecticut Lakes? 

5. What State was once called New Connecticut? 
3. What is Connecticut’s most famous fish? 
7. Who was the most famous martyr-spy of the American Revolution? 

8. What Connecticut city is called “The Rose of New England”? 

g. What Connecticut man invented the first steamboat? 

10. Where is “The Devil’s Hop-yard”’? 

11. What “nutmegger’’wrote a famous dictionary? 

12. What is a dowser? a teaseler? a fuller? a housewright? 

13. In what town was Dartmouth College founded? 

14. What are Baptist Cakes? Rum Cherries? Indian Pudding? Head 
cheese? Bean Porridge? 

15. And a question which dyed-in-the-wool Connecticut Yankees are still 
arguing over— 

“What is the difference between a blueberry and a huckleberry?” 


R U A DOWN EAST YANKEE? 

1. What are “bean-hole beans’’? 

2. Can you identify a bark? schooner? yawl? brig? 

3. In what Maine town was Longfellow’s “Schooner Hesperus” built? 

;. Name the largest lake wholly within the boundaries of the United 
States. 

5. What is a dido and what is its purpose? 

6. Can you make a clam pie? Brown Betty? Poor Man's Cake? Parsnip 
Stew? Barberry Jam? 

7. What is puddling? barning? dulsing? dowsing? 

8. For what vegetable is Maine famous? 

g. Where is Sieur de Mont Spring? 

10. What is a calash? “jumper”? antimacassar? knee-cap? wrister? 

11. What is the extreme eastern point of the United States? 

12. How do you open clams? 

13. Give the meaning of Katahdin? 

14. Who wrote the Rollo Books? 

15. What is in Maine Toffee? 

16. Anda question which Down East Yankee housewives still argue— 

“Should the cook use cinnamon or nutmeg in flavoring apple pie?” 











R U A NEW HAMPSHIRE YANKEE? 


1. What is the only memorial to John Mason, first Proprietor of New 
Hampshire? 

2. Where is the brook called Quohquinapassakessanannagnog? 
What Portsmouth street changed its name three times? 
What superstition is connected with the whip-poor-will? 
Who were the “Copperheads”’? 
What and where is the oldest academy in New Hampshire? 
How do you pronounce Boscawen? 
In what locality may the wild rhododendron be found? 

g. In what towns were the following men born: Daniel Webster, Frank- 
lin Pierce, Horace Greeley, General John Stark, Charles Greeley Abbot? 

10. What is an intervale, “cove’’, col, “bottom’’, swale? 
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11. What did Emerson write about the Granite State? 

12. What is Closed Communion? 

13. What is the meaning of the following Indian names: Winnepesaukee? 
Souhegan? Coos? Piscataqua? Musca-Tanipus? Uncanoonucs? 

14. Who wrote “The Great Stone Face”? 

15. Where was the Indian Stream Republic? 

16. And a question which has vexed the Granite State solons for a gen- 
eration— 


“How can we reduce the size of our House of Representatives?” 








Elizabeth Burt 
Winchell 


A Look of Race 


| 
| JOHN DECOVEN BERRY, BRUNSWICK, MAINE 


“Shrewdness, industry, mental independence, shiftlessness, dry humor, 

natural dignity, ingenuity, all around handiness and adaptability, hon- 

esty, self-control . . .” he has all these, says Mrs. Berry of her Yankee 
husband. 














Yankees, what is your 
earliest memory? We’d 
like to hear from you. 





For acceptable Early Yankee Memories 
within the 500 word limit, we'll gladly 
pay one dollar and a year’s subscription 


My first memory occurred two weeks be- 
fore I was three. A quarter of a mile away, 
a shop that since the days of Revolution 
had loomed large in the life of my native 
town, burnt down. It was in an evening in 
early winter. Our house was filled with a 
weird light; excited women stood around. 
I can remember standing on the horsehair 
sofa and looking out with my heart filled 
with fear. 

Between three and four, memories of 
events stand out in clear array: I remember 
Mother telling me the sad story of Charlie 
Ross as she showed me one of the little 
photographs his father circulated; I re- 
member visiting the tent where camp 
meetings were being held; and I can’t for- 
get the time I sneaked a few whiffs from a 
clay pipe and got sick. Then there was my 
little dog Sanky who went away with a 
horse Father traded. 

Between four and five I remember learn- 
ing from Mother Goose and the Punch and 
Judy Book, and the Myrtle, a little Univer- 
salist paper that came to our home. I re- 
member running away, but it was hardly 
more vivid than the event of getting a new 
sewing machine. 

There were droves of cattle going to and 
from the up-state pastures in the spring 
and fall; the new almanacs; the up-and- 
down saw mill; the oxen breaking out the 
roads in winter; the weekly visits of the 
baker, butcher and fish-man, and the 
monthly visit of the soft-soap man. There 
was the yearly visit of Komical Brown and 
Dick Martz, the two great “‘one-horse show- 
men;” my sled named “Rocket;” the fall 
squirrel hunting with a converted Civil 
War musket; and the stolen hour of thrills 
with a Beadle Half-Dime Novel. 

All these things “dangle in my memory 
like little lanterns in a dark alley.” 

Rev. RoLanp D. SAWYER 
Ware, Mass. 
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WE WANT CLEAN 


| in the 1920's nice 
people began holding their noses 
around Yankeeland. Someone was 
putting something in the water that 
stank. 

In 1924 President Calvin Coolidge 
named the Izaak Walton League of 
America a member of the President’s 
Committee on Outdoor Recreation 
with the idea of getting their co-opera- 
tion in cleaning up streams. The 
League did a whale of a job, the last 
“big push” in the East being the or- 
ganization of a Connecticut Clean 
Waters Council which brought to- 
gether delegates from most of the cities 
and towns along the Connecticut 
Valley for a session at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in March 1934. 

The result of this pioneering work 
has been the growth of a crop of gov- 
ernmental agencies, plans, legislative 
bills, reports, bulletins, commissions, 
laws, planning boards, sewage disposal 
plants and approximations. 

The matter has reached a prelimi- 
nary climax in the Congress of the 
United States where two bills, one of 
which is expected to pass at this session, 
are under consideration, sponsored by 
Senator Augustine Lonergan of Con- 
necticut and Representative Carl Vin- 
son of Georgia. 

Meanwhile, the state of Connecticut 
is furnishing the principal push toward 
clean waters, especially for the river 
that runs down through its capital, 
where a huge modern sewage disposal 
plant has been built. 

Connecticut has an anti-pollution 
law with teeth in it, and a commission 
that uses its teeth, and it has served 
notice on the states and cities up- 
stream that it cannot spend its millions 
for pure waters and have the rolling 
currents of the long river rush the dregs 
of domestic sewage and industrial 
wastes into its state. 

A four-state compact in which Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont and New Hampshire 
join with Connecticut, is shaping itself 
for action—on flood control, only, 
however. 

The matter of clean waters, for the 
present, has been left to the individual 
states, cities and towns — except that 
Federal legislation is expected to be- 
come the prod to stir swift action, and 
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WATERS 


By CLAY PERRY 





In one New England state alone, 
of its sixty-one existing public 
sewerage systems, all but eleven 
discharge sewage without treat- 
ment into the streams, and in a 
few cases, into the lakes of the 


State. 











to help finance projects for removing 
pollution. 

The proponents of clean waters are 
pinning their hopes on the Lonergan 
Bill (Senate 13) which proposes to 
make the National Resources Com- 
mittee a permanent body, charged with 
the duty of actual administration of 
the control of pollution. 

The Vinson Bill (House 2711) 
would set up a new division in the 
Public Health Service in Washington, 
the functions of which would be to co- 
operate with the states in working out 
their pollution problems, and Senator 
Norris proposes to present still a 
third bill “to set up in the Con- 
necticut Valley and on other water- 
sheds throughout the United States, 
Federal boards or authorities which 
would have control of pollution as well 
as floods, navigation, etc.” 

Vermont disclaims much pollution, 
“save in three or four streams” and de- 
clares, through Philip Shutler, associate 
consultant of the State Planning 
Board, that “the necessary data on 
which a realistic program could be 
based is being collected by the board 
and other agencies.” 

Besides waging a relentless campaign 
to regain for New Hampshire one of its 
greatest assets, the purity of lakes and 
streams for promotion of health and 
recreation, special efforts have lately 
been made in the Granite State to cor- 
rect some of the worst pollution situa- 
tions at noted recreational areas. In 
the Legislature there is now a bill pro- 
viding for a state appropriation of 
$100,000 to eliminate discharge sewage 
into Lake Winnisquam at Laconia, as- 
suming Federal assistance of $200,000. 
As a result of taking into the courts the 
sewage pollution of Lake Winnipe- 
saukee, the town of Wolfeboro “seems 
to be taking action to correct pollu- 


tion” and the pollution of Mascoma 
Lake has been placed in the hands of 
the Attorney General. 

The pollution of the surface waters 
in New Hampshire is fairly well con- 
trolled by laws to safeguard public 
health, but the authority of the health 
board is limited to public waters not 
polluted prior to 1913. River pollution, 
especially in the Connecticut and Mer- 
rimack, is not serious within New 
Hampshire, but becomes so after these 
streams enter Massachusetts. 

New Hampshire has the unhappy 
possession of all the Connecticut River 
from its source to the Massachusetts 
line, for the western boundary of the 
Granite State is the west bank of the 
river. 

“It isa relatively ‘clean’ stream when 
it reaches the northern Massachusetts 
border”, it is declared and “not an 
acute problem” except for “recrea- 
tional uses”. Ah! There’s the rub. 

Health and sanitation have been the 
standards by which pollution was 
measured. Recreational use is the new 
standard. 

Maine is being stirred to stop the 
wasteful and deadly flow of “white 
water” from its pulp and paper mills. 
Rhode Island’s Planning Board is 
looking things over as its sister states 
stir up the waters — and Connecticut 
threatens: “Unless Massachusetts acts 
quickly to clean up pollution of its in- 
land and tidal waters, the Federal gov- 
ernment, under the very vigorous drive 
of Senator Lonergan, will step in and 
take control of the situation.” 

Five surveys are in progress in Massa- 
chusetts alone, on the dirty Merrimack, 
the Charles, the Blackstone, the Housa- 
tonic, the Hoosick and all their tribu- 
taries. A fine-tooth comb study is being 
recorded in black and white, on maps 
and charts and printed pages, so that 
other engineers, when and if they are 
assigned to start the Augean stable job 
in New England —and elsewhere - 
will have sources mapped for them and 
know where to begin. 

“As you are aware”, says Gen. San- 
ford H. Wadhams, the able director of 
the Connecticut State Water Commis- 
sion, “the four New England states in 
the Connecticut River Valley have 
agreed upon a compact for flood con- 
trol. We look upon this as showing the 
way for a similar agreement on pollu- 
tion control.” 

And pollution control, as we pointed 
out, will be subject to a new, high 
standard — not to health and sanita- 
tion alone, but to New England's great 
industry, Recreation. 
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BLUEBERRIES 


By IRENE MERRILL MASON 
WHEN THE BLUE BEGINS to show on the 
bushes, our little village is thrown off 
its routine by the coming of the berry 
pickers. People of all nationalities, all 
ages and classes, begin to scatter over 
our hillsides. Early each morning 
trucks bring loads of paid workers, and 
cars come crowded with men, women 
and children. Crates strung to the 
back, top, sides of cars, men and babies 
alike in old clothes and battered hats 
— the march begins. 

Picking berries for a family meal on 
two is fun. But picking day after day, 
with no breeze, and the sun glittering 
hard against the mica ledges, can be 
weary work. Gathering from low 
bushes calls for kneeling or sitting for 
hours. From medium or high bush — 
the latter often higher than the picker 
—one can gather more abundantly, 
but like so many things in this life 
that come easy, they do not equal in 
sweetness or texture the berries from 
the low bush. 

Once anyone could forage any place, 
unchallenged. But now each year free 
picking places grow fewer. The farmer 
now posts his land with No Trespass- 
ing or Pay As You Enter signs, and so 
reaps something from the berries which 
he himself has no time to gather. 
Sometimes people pick on shares, but 
the more usual way is to pay fifty cents 
a person. In this case, sheets and um- 
brellas into which to shake the fruit 
from the high bushes, are banned. 

The professional berryman is chang- 
ing even this. “Blueberry Joe” has en- 
tered our hills. He has bought up or 
rented most of the good land, and each 
year he burns over certain of his hold- 
ings. This land must lie idle for one 
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year, but the next season produces ber- 
ries which are larger, sweeter and more 
numerous. 

One evening a young girl came to 
our house to borrow a spigot. She be- 
longed to a group of “resident” pickers, 
and I was curious to know more about 
these people. So while my husband 
hunted for the spigot, I asked the girl 
in. 

They were giving a party, she ex- 
plained, for the boss, and the boy who 
had bought the beer had forgotten the 
spigot. Ina short time I got a fairly 
good picture of these families who 
came all together, thus eluding the 
child labor laws. They lived in a large 
twenty room house, and each family 
had one section of one of the three big 
kitchen ranges. Each mother cooked 
for her own brood. When I suggested 
that it might pay to buy food in quan- 
tity and delegate one cook for all, she 
explained that berry pickers, like oth- 
ers, had their preferences and dislikes. 


YANKEE Pays One Dollar per item accepted for this department 


‘The average picker, she told me, can 
pick twenty to twenty five quarts a day 
on good land. She knew a paid picker 
who had picked seventy six quarts in 
one day. The average price paid to 
the picker hangs around five cents. 
When there is a drought and the ber- 
ries are scarce, the rate goes up, of 
course. 

The girl worried little over money. 
She was having fun. Her round rosy 
face smiled out the word fun. Since 
there was nothing going on in her own 
small home town, she was glad to live 
in a house full of boys and girls who 
kept something doing all the time. | 
could well imagine this, for every eve- 
ning truck loads of pickers would pass 
my house on the way to the village 
store to buy ice cream and candy. They 
would sing and laugh, sometimes too 
loudly, but otherwise they were an or- 
derly group. 

However successfully Joe manages his 
pickers, others meet with less success. 





would not leave. 





YANKEE INGENUITY of the Month: 
We offer one dollar and a year’s subscription for 
the best illustrations of this good old Yankee trait. 
a 

My friend (who shall be nameless here), owned a beautiful pine grove on the shores 
of a lake with a white sandy beach. For his and his friends’ use, he had built a table 
and benches under the trees along the shore. 

The public soon moved in and he found that he had a steady job picking up tin 
cans, banana peels, bottles (many of them broken), paper plates, and all the attendant 
picnic refuse. It got so, even, that he couldn’t walk down through the grove without 
coming across a dozen or so people changing their clothes in the bushes. 

He appealed to the police, but it did no good. The intruders were defiant and 


So, he just made note of the license numbers of the parked cars. Then next day he 
gathered all the discarded rubbish, packed it in cartons, tied it securely, and, after 
getting the names of the car owners, sent the parcels Express Collect. 

He has almost rid the place of intruders. 


Sent in by Mrs. Evrru C. TAyYLor 
South Hanson, Mass. 
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SERMONS IN STONE | 


For the most revealing Yankee epitaphs 
printed herein each month, we offer a 
sheaf of pure white calla lillies, and a 
dollar. Send yours in to the Collector, 
with the name of the cemetery and the 
date of the stone, if possible. 

x~** 

FROM THE CEMETERY KNOWN AS 
RIVERVIEW, WILMINGTON, VERMONT 

Here lies ye Relicks of ye 
Revd. James Hatch, who was 
Pastor of ye Church of Christ 
In Wilmington; who Di'd Febr. 
ye 18th 1791 in ye 37th year of his Age 
He left A widow & 5 small 
Children to mourn ye absence 
of their departed frind. 


When you have red these lines 
And turn to walk away. 
O dont forgit you must apear 
At the great Judgment day. 
Contributed by Apria Gray 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


FromM A CEMETERY IN Monroe, N. H. 
Now he has gone, now he has fled 
Up to the mansions of the dead, 
With dust he now is covered o'e1 
To stay till time shall be no more. 
Contributed by Mrs. JANE PRATT 
Monroe, N. H. 











One woman hired a truck and started 
an enterprise of her own, but her prof- 
its hardly more than covered costs, 
since her pickers, mostly women. 
reaped a poor harvest. When one 
picker was chided for her lack of in- 
dustry, she said, “I don’t care if I don’t 
make a cent. I only come to get out in 
the country.” A day in the woods at 
another’s expense appealed to her. 

Can she be blamed? I am always so 
glad to return to my hills after a day 
in town. And as I watch carloads of 
city pickers laughing and singing as 
they return home at evening in their 
large shiny cars or chug along in 
wrecks on the verge of the dump heap, 
it seems to me that they are taking 
home more than just berries. 

Hard work, yes. But their hearts 
and souls must feel free and young 
again, at least for as long as the blue- 
berry season lasts. 

~*~ «ee 

CHECK 
PeRHAPs the most humorously written 
check ever cleared by an Auburn, 


N. Y., bank was one whose maker was 
a native of Boston and a devoted ad- 
mirer of the succinctness of Calvin 
Coolidge. After the customary “Pay to 
the order of —” she had left a blank. 
On coming into the clearing bank the 
bookkeepers noted that the check bore 
the endorsement “M. Blank”, the sig- 
nature of a well-known local mattress 
maker. The check was paid without 
hesitation. 
Contributed by G. C. Lee, 
Auburn, New York 
_ a 
WHEN NUTMEGGERS MARRY 
‘THE YANKEE RIOT OF NOISE that follows 
a new marriage in The Nutmeg State 
may be either a “horning”, a “skim- 
melton”, a “skimmerton”, a “calla- 
thump”, a “callathumpian”, a “cow 
thumpin”, or a plain serenade. Shot- 
guns, circular saws, drums, various 
horns, even cannon have been used 
with excellent results to extract some 
food and drink from the newlyweds. 
Occasional difficulty in the attempt to 
gain entrance to the house results in 
“smoking them out” by placing a flat 
board over the top of the chimney. 
Down in Woodbury, Conn., the only 
known insurance against cowthumpin 
is to place a box of cigars on the 
counter at the drugstore and have them 
distributed free to all-comers. Failure 
to do this often results in a prolonged 
orgy of noise that may require the serv- 
ices of even the state constabulary be- 
fore quiet reigns again on the banks of 
the Pomperaug. 
Contributed by William H. Garrigus 
Waterbury, Conn. 
ae 
LAVENDER AND OLp LACE 
GRANDMOTHER looked as though she 
had just stepped out of a story book. 
How sweet she was as she rocked back 
and forth and knitted. 
Fascinated, little Ellen sat at her feet 
watching the purls and stitches. 
“Why do you knit grandma?” she 
asked. 
“Oh, just for the hell of it,” the old 
lady answered. 
Contributed by 
Wells-Lamson Quarrier 
Barre, Vermont 
2 ff Ff 
AERIAL OBSERVATION 
WE Mer a flight instructor the other 
day who said, “There are old pilots 
and bold pilots, but there are no old 
bold pilots.” 
Contributed by Elliott Merrick 
Craftsbury Common, Vt. 





PIE FOR BREAKFAST 


We will pay one dollar for every tried- 
and-true Yankee recipe printed herein 
each month. (And we have no objections 
to your bringing or sending us a sample 
of your wares, along with the recipe!) 


x*e 
DOUGHNUTS 


Doughnuts, “a nice kind of fried 
matter”, enjoy perennial popularity. 
Here is Grandmother Brigham’s Dough- 
nut recipe: 

3 eggs 2 cups sugar 
4 cup sour cream 1 small tsp. soda 
1 cup sour milk salt and nutmeg 

Mix rather stiff with flour and fry in 

clean, hot fat. | 
Mrs. GLapys HosMerR 
Concord, N. H. 


HAYMAKERS’ SWITCHEL 


Switchel —that good old Yankee 
drink — water, seasoned to taste with 
sugar, molasses, vinegar, and ginger. 
You may like it this way 

1 gallon of water 
2 cups of sugar 

1 cup of molasses 
1 cup of vinegar 
1 teaspoon ginger 

It is thirst-quenching, it is inexpen 
sive, and the ingredients are always at 
hand; also, it holds its own, lacking ice, 
better than most drinks of its kind. 

Mrs. Henry Kani 
Pittsfield, Mass. 











LAWYERS AND BUTCHERS 


In Eastport, MAINE, a few years ago, a 
lawyer’s dog took a side of beef from a 
butcher's cart. 

The butcher went to the lawyer and 
said, “Jf a dog should steal a piece of 
meat from my cart, could I collect from 
the owner of the dog?” 

“Why, yes,” said the lawyer, “If you 
should go to the owner and tell him, 
I think he would be glad to pay you for 
the loss of your meat.” 

“All right,” said the butcher, “You 
owe me seven dollars. It was your dog.” 

“Well,” said the lawyer, “My legal 
advice to you is worth ten dollars; so 
you owe me three.” 

Contributed by Alicia Kay Smith 

Augusta, Maine. 


x ere 


JUSTIFICATION 


“A baby, Myra? I thought you didn’t 
want any.” 

“No-o”, drawled the woman, “I 
wawn't goin’ ter hev any. But Nelson's 
father said if I'd hev a baby he'd give 
it a sheep.” 

Contributed by Clarice Carr 
Enfield, N. H. 
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... THAT NEW ENGLAND 


VEGETABLE — THE CLAM 


"Tae CLAM is a much ma- 
ligned mollusk. Who has not heard 
such references as “dumb as a clam”; 
or, “don’t act like a clam”; or “the 
lowly clam” — insinuations calculated 
to develop the bivalve’s inferiority 
complex. 

Even “happy as a clam at high 
water” is not complimentary, implying 
that the clam, submerged under eight 
or ten feet of water and temporarily 
eluding his pursuers, is happy —a 
mere state of mind, not an intelligence 
test. 

Commercially speaking, the New 
England clam industry in all its rami- 
fications is one of the most important 
of our salt water fisheries, or even agri- 
cultural pursuits. The discussion as to 
whether a clam digger is a fisherman or 
a farmer has never been satisfactorily 
settled. 

The clams in the flats, and the fish 
in the sea, were the two great factors 
that enabled our forefathers to obtain 
a foothold on this rockbound coast, 
living on them until they could clear 
land and push back into the interior. 

Several years ago Professor Fred- 
erick B. Loomis, of Amherst, spent 
some time digging into enormous 
heaps of clamshells at Damariscotta, 
Maine. He asserted, as do most author- 
ities, that the early aborigines, long be- 
fore the days of the Puritans, followed 
the rivers to favorite shore points each 
summer and feasted on the sea foods. 


By ALFRED ELDEN 


Photos by the Author 


Unquestionably they were the origi- 
nators of the clambake. The corrobo- 
rative “kitchen-middens” are found at 
scores of points along Maine shores 
and on outlying islands. 

In Maine, alone, it is estimated that 
200,000 bushels of clams annually go 
into cans. Considerably more than that 
are sold either in the shell or shucked 


A pipe, a basket, an old clam hoe, 
A bended back like an Indian bow; 
Patience like Job, face of tan, 

This, our friend, clam digger Dan. 





Where clams and quahaugs are bleached 


out. At least half a million bushels of 
clams are taken every year from the 
flats between Eastport and Kittery. 
The marvel of it is that the supply still 
seems adequate to supply the demand. 

Clams seed in incredible abundance, 
each full-grown bivalve three or more 
inches in length depositing from 600,- 
000 to 800,000 seeds in a season. The 
growth is rapid, and in sixteen months 
the clam is large enough for canning. 
Full maturity is attained in about 
three years. 

Because the clam is so prolific, it is 
next to impossible to dig a good area 
out. There are producing flats around 
Jonesport which have been yielding 
steadily for at least fifty years and to- 
day are as fertile as ever. 

Who shall say that this lowly clam 
has not been one of New England's 
great recreational assets? Thousands 
of visitors from inland points come 
each summer to our shore resorts. 
What brings them? Clambakes, 
steamed clams, fried clams and clam 
chowders! 

Nor is this anything new. In 1872 
Horace Greeley was a_ presidential 
candidate on a “liberal Republican” 
platform, contesting the nomination 
with General Grant whom he had op- 
posed for a second term. Elderly read- 
ers will recall Greeley’s eastern tour at 
that time. In bidding for the presence 
of the noted editor-statesman-orator, 
the city of Providence promised to 
honor him with a monster clambake. 
This was served at Silver Springs, a 
nearby resort; and soon after, Mr. 
Greeley, fortified by clams, won the 
nomination. 

The fame of the New England bake 
has spread far, and the number of in- 
land dwellers who come to the shore 
each summer with the idea that it is 
something to be dished up in a café 
or hotel like a boiled dinner, is sur- 
prisingly large. 

“A middle-aged, well-dressed man 
was given a seat in our main dining 
room a few days ago,” said a Boston 
hotel manager. “Pushing away the 
menu he looked up expectantly at the 
waitress. 

“*“Please bring me a clambake,’ he 
said. 

““Clambake, sir?’ repeated the as- 
tonished waitress. 

“ “Certainly. That’s what I’m order- 
ing. One of your famous New England 
clambakes I have read so much 
about!’” 

The attempts of inland patrons of 
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(Top) A Maine champion clam digger; (Center) 
When the clambake is opened; (Bottom) Shell heaps 


at Damariscotta, Maine 


shore resorts to enjoy their first order 
of steamed clams and preserve their 
natural dignity at the same time, are 
extraordinary. Extracting a clam from 
its half shell with a knife and fork 
can’t be done; tines will skid, for the 
holding ground is poor. 

Then the first cup of steaming hot 
clam juice! To the novice it looks like 
dishwater. And what should be done 
with the little nappy of drawn butter? 


One will find clambake kings all the 
way from Coney Island to Halifax, all 
of them with different ideas as to the 
proper methods of preparation. For a 
tasty small bake, few could beat Cap- 
tain Alexander Newcomb, of Great 
Chebeague Island in Casco Bay. His 
theory was that the fire is the all im- 
portant thing. He always used drift- 
wood for fuel and he kept the blaze 
going until his flat bed-rocks were red 
hot before putting on the first layer of 
wet seaweed. There could be no cold 
edges in his bakes. 

He was fussy about having a piece 
t of sail-cloth cover large enough to 
stretch across everything with a liberal 
margin for rocks to anchor it in place 
against boisterous breezes, not merely 
to cover the top, as some careless clam- 
bakers do. He kept his steam all under 
the cover; and clams, lobsters, eggs, 
corn and all the fixings were done to a 
turn when he uncovered his bake. 

Shells were wide apart making it 
easy to remove the clam. They were 
done to perfection. “Here’s the way,” 
he would explain. “Pull ‘em out of the 
shell, skin off the little black under- 
shirts on the necks with your thumb 
and forefinger, souse ‘em good in the 
drawn butter, throw back your head 
h and down she goes. Mmmmmm!” 





The soft clam, Mya arenaria, is 
something of a misnomer, as the shell 
is really hard, although thin and easily 
broken. Maine produces more soft 
shell clams than any other state. The 
quahaug or hard shell clam, Venus 
mercenaria, also known as the Little 
Neck, is the other most widely used 
clam on the North Atlantic seaboard. 
This variety is found south of Cape 
Cod. 

The largest of our New England 
coast clams is Mactra solidissima. Fish- 
ermen know it as the hen, or surf, 
clam. It is taken in moderate quanti- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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. MARCH, many will re- 
member, YANKEE sent out a number of 
questionnaires to YANKEE readers ask- 
ing for full information regarding 
their 1936 expenditures. The response 
to this request was amazingly high, as 
well as interesting. Our only regret is 
that lack of space prevents us from giv- 
ing all the returns — and comments — 
here in full. 

The returns were just as interesting 
from the point of view as to who 
spends the Yankee dollar as they were 
regarding where the dollar went — 
and these two subjects should really be 
treated in two separate articles. How- 
ever, we know you'll be interested in 
both, so we ask your patience while 
we endeavor to untangle for you the 
brighter colored yarns from this maze 
of information, humorous and other- 
wise. 


Occupations 

The modern Yankee apparently is a 
very busy person. Even in the very high 
age brackets we find few of them re- 
tired, and from boyhood and girlhood 
on they would seem to be definitely 
what we would call the active people 
in their communities. The women are, 
for the most part, home makers, teach- 
ers, nurses, social workers, secretaries. 
The men are manufacturers, doctors, 
lawyers, executives, dentists, engineers, 
and almost everything else you can 
think of, including locomotive engi- 
neers, sea Captains, street car starters, 
prison guards, plant breeders, farmers, 
odd job mechanics, inventors, coal 
dealers, and night watchmen. Not a 
few are reminiscent of that individual 
whom the letters R.F.D. call to mind, 
— as for example, this one who pinned 
a p.s. on his questionnaire as follows: 


“The title of your magazine first at- 
tracted my attention. I saw it when I was 
delivering one to a good Irishman on my 
route.” 


The person, who wrote in that the 
Yankee as a person was on the decline, 
will be disappointed when he sees these 
figures. Because, not only do these Yan- 
kees seem to be employed in active im- 
portant work, but they seem to be re- 
ceiving compensation commensurate 
with their abilities. The Yankee ain't 
dead yet — far from it. Ask one. He'll 
tell you. 


WHERE YANKEE DOLLARS GO 


... and who spends them 


Country Living vs. City Living 
Dividing the answers, on the one 
hand, into those who answered from 
small towns or country (we peeked at 
the postmarks) and on the other, into 
those who answered from the city or its 
suburbs, we were able to get a pretty 
good comparison between the cost of 
living in the country and that of living 
in the city. 

We found the difference was not as 
great as we expected it would be. In the 
first place, the average income of resi- 
dents in the two was practically the 
same — something over $4,000 in both 
cases. 

Items which were less expensive in 
the country were as follows: improve- 
ments and repairs, taxes, food, cloth- 
ing, travel, sports and hobbies, chari- 
ties, reading matter, doctors bills, serv- 
ants, club dues. 

Costing less in the city were: fuel, 
insurance, electricity, telephone, auto- 
mobile upkeep. 

On the whole, by far the most ap- 
preciable difference between the two 





groups was seen in the annual savings 
and investment account. The country 
Yankees, still aware of that good old 
Yankee custom, thrift, saved almost 
twice as much as their city friends, the 
figure being something over $1,100 for 
the country. 

Some interesting comments followed 
this comparison by readers anticipat- 
ing it probably would come up. These 
follow. 


“Is it cheaper to live in the country? 
That depends on your definition of the 
word ‘live’. We paid $1,500 for our place 
five and a half years ago; we've put out 
about $1,000 in repairs — now the place is 
easily worth $3,000 (it has a good house 
and barn, tools, etc. and also a filling sta- 
tion and roadside food shop). We've had 
all our fuel (burning either wood or sell- 
ing standing wood and buying some coal). 
The cow cost $35 and now she’s worth at 
least $60. She’s paid her own way. When 
we had hens they paid their way and when 
they didn’t, we sold them. We sold more 
than enough vegetables from the garden to 
pay for seeds, and put up enough to give 
us all we needed through the year. We 
followed the recommendations of the State 
Extension Service. 

“In town, before we came here $40 a week 
just squeezed us by, with no more clothes, 
amusements, and extras, apparently than 
we have now. We have a good home, mod- 
ern conveniences, a modest car which runs 
on the pay-as-you-go basis, lots of good 





Improvements, upkeep, repairs 

Taxes: 
Federal....... 
State ..... 
i ESPPreee 


Fuel . 


Clothing 

CO ee 

Insurance: 
oe 
Other ... 


Books, magazines, newspapers 
Charities . . 
Electricity 
POE i. iv esvvicess 
Automobile upkeep 
Other: doctors bills, club dues, education, 

servants, etc., etc. 


Savings and Investments . 
Life Insurance 





CoMPARISON OF THE COUNTRY AND City BupGETs 
(Only Typical Figures Used) 


City and Suburbs Small Towns and Country 


ee he ee ee eee 


Perrr $ 440 $ 371 
$106 $ 95 
42 68 
168 132 
316 295 
pease’ 126 156 
orbs 606 518 
ore 251 191 
jreeee 160 go 
3! 37 
39 34 
70 71 
veewe 71 36 
pies 46 24 
.eees 94 go 
ceccee 70 72 
roeeee 54 79 
errr 202 221 
domestic 
in ebveei'e 698 548 
3,194 ‘ 2,762 
ieee 563 1,117 
cvews 292 194 
Peore $4,049 $4,073 
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neighbors, local farm and social organiza- 
tions we enjoy, good books, good maga- 
zines (YANKEE, of course), radio, good 
Yankee atmosphere of every kind. A recent 
trip back to the city where I was born and 
spent my first 31 years left not a single re- 
gret at having left. Life in the country may 
not be cheaper (though I think it is), but 
it is infinitely more satisfactory!” 








“We think the cost of living is not gov- 
erned by location in these times but by 
how much we can buy and how much we 

} are willing, or obliged, to do without.” 


“It costs me more to live in the country. 


It costs more, much more, to own your 
house of the same value, in the country 
than the city, if you keep it up the same. 
I never should live in the country in a 
good home as I do, as I don’t like the out- 
side work necessary to make the place a 


success. Just lazy I guess.” 


“For the past two summers we have con- 
ducted a small business, for ten weeks only. 
Our fertilizer bill is small because we ex 
change pasturage for same, also man and 
horse for work in garden. We make most 
of our repairs 





our house and gardens are 
our hobbies. We had to buy a new elec- 
tric pump and have put a dormer on and 
new floor in attic and also shingled one 
side of roof. The repairs would have cost 
three times as much if we had hired it all 
done. We don’t leave this wonderful air 
and scenery any more than we have to.” 


“Note our budget is based on family con- 
sisting of man and wife and big dog (Bel- 
gian shepherd). He eats $50.00 worth of 
food a year. His doctor’s bills are about 10 
dollars a year and license $2.00. He earns 
his keep by helping to pack supplies up a 
mountain, and by towing our skiis when- 
ever we go up. Ever happened to see him 
on the headwall 
Chocorua?” 


at Tuckerman’s or on 





AVERAGE FOR ALL 


— 


Improvement, upkeep, and 


NE ines Seba chan $ 424 
SED decked racentenanknd 500 
PE Ghtticnrsinesesnewnds 117 
rr eer ee 472 
SS eres ser 224 
SEE Sst ixsisbavareiars 116 
Insurance premiums ...... {70 
Sports and Hobbies ....... 69 
Books and Magazines ..... 44 
ee kee g2 
Savings and Investments 1,018 


Electricity and Telephone. 114 


Automobile Upkeep . ° 140 
And other...doctors’ bills, 

clubs, education, rent 578 

PO Sensvadccianies $4,368 
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(Right) This glimpse of the Robert R. 
Updegraff house on the Mountain Road in 
Tuftonboro gives little idea of the appar- 
ent hopelessness of ever being able to in- 
troduce beauty and order. The house was 
a mere shell, resting on rotten timbers. The 
yard was cluttered up with a junk-yard col- 
lection of abandoned vehicles and other 
truck. Not a single building but was about 
to fall to pieces. Yet imagination and a few 
thousand dollars cleaned up the yard and 
created what is practically a new house. 
I. Dreier 





Noel T 


Wellman 





Noe! T. Wellman 


(Left) This photograph is especially inter 
esting because it shows what a city man can 
do once he gets the idea that he belongs in 
the country. You might think the house is 
an old one. It isn’t. M1 Noel 
Wellman won the approval of their neigh 


and Mrs 

bors by building an Early American house 
the kind of house that belongs in New 

England. 

I. Drerer 





Books 


Hardly any two Yankees could agree 
on the best book of 1936 — except 
With the Wind. That was in- 
dubitably the best liked. A few could 
agree on Drums Along the Mohawk, 
North to the Orient, Flowering of New 
England, and an American Doctor's 
Odyssey. But almost everyone had one 
particular book of his own, and no- 
body else’s, liking. These ranged all 
the way from Pride and Prejudice to 
the Encyclopedia of Sexual Knowl- 
edge. 


Gone 


Radio 


The symphony programs, Snow Vil- 
lage, Guy Lombardo, Bowes, Wooll- 
cott, and the news commentators came 
in for praise. However, not a few ex- 
pressed themselves like this: 

“I have a radio but nothing worth a 
damn ever comes over it, except perhaps 
the news and there’s an awful sameness to 
that.” 


Comment on the YANKEE 


Some were up in arms about the Er- 
nest Poole flood story as bordering on 
the suggestive. Some liked Mrs. Keyes’ 
Pine Cones, some didn’t. Almost every- 
body liked the Swoppers’ Columns, 
and stories of historical interest. Not a 
few asked for a more modern treat- 
ment of New England as it is today 

something we are getting to as 
fast as we can, without, of course, drop- 
ping the other. 


nail 
right on the head, and if we can live 


One reader, however, hit ou 


up to his comment and keep him say- 
ing it, YANKEE need have no worries 
about its future. 


“T like the YANKEE,” he wrote. “It's clean 
and it’s about my kind of folks.” 


Magazines 

Reader's Digest, Saturday Evening 

Post, American, National Geographic, 

Good Housekeeping led the magazines 

in number of times mentioned (YAN- 
KEE, of course excepted). 


Politics 

Hardly anyone voted for Roosevelt 
last Fall, and hardly anyone had 
changed their minds from Fall to 


March. A few did, and some were full 
of admiration. 


“What I've always lived in hopes of see- 
ing is a President who honestly cares to 
help man, woman and child. F.D.R. does.” 


Others were not as charitable. 


“As to voting for F.D.R. let me say that 
I am naturally a Democrat for three gen- 
but F.D.R.’s methods 
Really it seems to me 
he is afflicted with what in an insane asy- 


erations, are too 


much for me. 
lum we should call delusions of grandeur.” 


Religion 

Catholic and Christian Scientist 
Yankees attend church more regularly 
than the others. On the whole, prefer- 


(Continued on page 47) 








‘le SEE HER STRIDING ALONG 
the road with her head turned back 
to look at us, you’d never have 
thought that a few seconds before she 
had been sitting on a rock by the side 
of the road, listening for the approach- 
ing bumble of a motor. Her hair was 
reddish and she turned a broad smile 
on us, and with the arm that held a 
dark purse tucked under the elbow, 
she motioned delicately and sugges- 
tively with a pointed forefinger the 
way she wanted to go. It was the mer- 
est hint, but the studied technique 
brought us up short. Her high heels 
clicked on the asphalt as she hurried 
to overtake us. She climbed into the 
back seat and closed the door with- 
out banging, and settled back with a 
pleased thank-you murmur. 

“Where are you going?” I asked 
and almost added ‘my pretty child’. 

“Providence, ma’am. Or a small 
town just beyond.” 

“But this is New Hampshire and 
it’s two thirty now.” 

“Sure, what the heck.” 

“Do you think you'll get there? To- 
night, I mean? We aren't going very 
far.” 

“Well, maybe, maybe not. Anyhow, 
what the heck.” 

She was obviously poor, a shabby 
gray coat, a jaunty black felt hat, 
black patent leather sandals, a bright 
blue silk dress with cheap dime store 
jewelry. Her light blue eyes were 
shining with the thrill of life, the 
golden fuzz on her face was almost 
comic, her snub nose inquisitive and 
her white even teeth showed in the 
most hoydenish grin. 

We came to our house—would she 
like to come in for a bite? Sure, what 
the heck? 

She'd been up in a small town look- 
ing up the birth record of her father 
whose people had left him stranded 
in a boarding house, until the land- 
lady had put him in an orphanage. 
Did she come way from Providence 
to find out about her father? Oh no. 

“I think—I hope I’m going to be 
married soon and I came up to see 
the fellow I go steady with. He’s in 
Rip Reuder’s Cowboy Band. He’s the 
one that plays the violin. He's In- 
dian.” 

“Why I think we saw them at the 
theater Sunday in Pittsburg.” 


MARY WHAT THE HECK 


By DEBORAH WHITAKER 


“Yeah! Yeah—that’s the one. He’s 
the dark one. Did he talk Indian 
fast? You know, the time he points at 
his violin and reels it off like nobody's 
business? I thought I’d die. It’s the 
first time I ever see the act on the 
stage. Before, it was tent shows. The 
theater is awful hard on the eyes. His 
eyes are weak and 
so are Don’s. It’s 
awful hard on the 
eyes. But you get 
paid for it, so what 
the heck. Hundred 
plunkers a_ week. 
Think of it. Would 
you call that pay or 
would you call that 
pay. It’s the radio. 
And nights they 
have tent shows in 
summer. Radio at 
noon. WKT. Gee 
it’s swell.” 

“When are you 
going to be mar- 
ried?” 

“Well, that’s the catch. You see, 
he’s under contract, and one guy that 
married out of the business Rip fired, 
so what can he do? I don’t want to 
spoil his chances of getting into the 
movies maybe and all that...” Her 
red head glistened in her evident re- 
solve to do just that if she could find 
a way. 

“It’s funny about him and me. 
There was three fellows that I liked 
just the same, and they liked me just 
the same and it was awful hard to tell 
which one I wanted, but one got mar- 
ried and I decided that the tall one 
was—well, I dunno, but anyhow, me 
and Hilldreth, he’s Indian even if— 
and we started to going together 
steady. The other one said, he said, 
you'd ought to stick to your own peo- 
ple, Americans for Americans, and I 
said what the heck, what could be 
more American than an _ Indian? 
Isn’t that so?” 

“I expect you're right. Does he 
write you often?” 

“Yes-es.” Uncertainty flooded over 
her and then you could see her josh- 
ing herself along—what were letters 
anyhow—what the heck? 

“What does your family say about 
this hitch-hiking? 

“Oh—they don’t know it. What I 
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always say is what they don’t know 
won't hurt ‘em. My mother would 
have a fit. Of course, she knows that I 
hitch around the little town where 
we live, but she’d have a fit if she 
knew I stayed out all night.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh I sleep wherever I happen to 
be. I’m not too fussy about hitching at 
night. So when it gets dark I stay in a 
barn or camp down beside a _ bill- 
board or something.” She knew she 
was braver than most women and she 
was a bit boastful. Her swaggering 
‘what the heck’ ran through her 
speech like a theme song. 

“Have you been far?” 

“Oh I been to Baltimore. Once 
there I slept out behind a billboard a 
whole week before I got my pay and 
then I moved in town near the of- 
fice.” 

“What were you doing then?” 

“House to house canvassing.” 

“Did you sell much?” 

“Pretty fair.” 

“You're not very old.” 

“I’m eighteen.” She didn’t look ‘old 
beyond her years’ or the ‘hardened 
criminal type’ or anything except the 
old fashioned boy-crazy tomboy. 

“Did you ever meet any of the so- 
called ‘criminal type’ on your hitch- 
ings hither and yon—you know, other 
boys and girls who seemed to you to 
be bad?” 

“No,” she said in wonderment. “I 
never met anyone. I always traveled 
alone and I never met anyone.” And 
here we had been led to believe by 
magazine articles that behind every 
city billboard there lurked a ‘jungle’ 
where bad boys and girls boiled coffee 
in tin cans and from that headquar- 
ters prowled the countryside for 
chickens, and shirts on clotheslines. 

“Where does you mother think you 
are now? 

“She thinks I’m out with either one 
of three girl friends—and I haven't 
seen ‘em for four years! They've 
all got cars, to hear me tell it, and 
they cart me around. She swallows 
it all.” She laughed and ducked her 
head. 

“Is your mother much older than 
you?” 

“Gosh yes, she’s sixty. She doesn’t 
understand anything about us kids.” 

“Is hitch-hiking difficult?” 

“No! You can get anywhere you 
want to. I don’t walk hardly at all. Of 
course, it’s easier for girls than for 
boys because people are afraid of 
boys. Once I almost got picked up in 
New York. There’s a law. They called 
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the patrol wagon and everything, but 
I skipped out before it got there. 
That’s the last time I ever thumbed a 
bus. That's why I keep a pocket book 
under my elbow. I use that hand to 
sort of point the way I want to go. 
Then if a cop sees me I can say that 
I was just looking back to see how 
near the car was coming to me. I 
don’t give the thumb sign like the 
boys do. The trade likes it daintier. 
And I give ’em a big grin. It stops 
‘em every time.” 

“It worked this time to be sure. 
But did you ever get in a fix?” 

“Well, you have to be smart. Just 
once I thought I was in a fix. I got a 
ride on a truck that carried a big 
load of tomatoes and they were over- 
ripe. The fellows wanted to get them 
unloaded at the canning factory as 
quick as possible. They wanted to 
know where I was going and I told 
them a small town and I said I 
thought I was going to get off before 
that, at Easton, and they said they'd 
take me as far as I was going if I'd 
just let ‘em unload the tomatoes first, 
and I said Well, maybe. And we 
went along and we went along, and 
they said Now you're sure now, and 
I thought oh gee here it is way out in 
the woods and so I said Well, we'll 
see. I knew they wouldn't start any- 
thing until after they'd unloaded if 
they thought I'd still be with them. 
Well, I kidded along until I was in 
the middle of Easton and then I said, 
Well boys, I guess I'll stop here—I've 
changed my mind. And what could 
they do? I got my voice ain’t I? So 
what the heck?” 

She was hungry, and her funny lit- 
tle nose had wrinkled appreciatively 
at the chicken on toast that had 
seemed easiest to warm up for her. 
Her even white teeth scrunched 
through three slices of crisp toast and 
she drank three glasses of milk. We 
had to urge her. We asked if she'd 
like a job. 

“Gee yes, I'd do anything.” Hope- 
fully. 

“Housework?” 

“Oh heck, I hate housework.” She 
looked reproachful and I could imag- 
ine she was thinking that I was just 
like her mother. Housework! What 
the heck! 

“This summer I had a job on a 
merry-go-round at an amusement 
park near our farm, hitching the kids 
in with straps, and gee it was swell. I 
never had such a good time.” 

“You like children?” 

“And how.” She looked at me as 
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though that was a funny question. 
“The boss says that I’m just as good 
as a boy. I do everything a boy could 
do. I clean brass and put the rings in 
the arm and lug things. Only twenty 
cents an hour, but what the heck? 
“Well, I got to be moving. They're 
going to open up the merry-go-round 
for an Elks’ picnic tomorrow after- 
noon and I got to be there by eleven. 
Thanks for the feed. I didn’t have 
any breakfast but an apple, so it sure 
went down good.” She opened her 
bag and looked in a little mirror and 


rubbed a puff over her nose and 
started for the door. 

“Good luck to you,” we waved. 

“Oh I'll be all right—I won't walk 
far.” And sure enough she didn’t. She 
wasn't out of sight when a car came 
along and we saw her motion with 
that pointed forefinger the way she 
wished to go. Sure enough, the car 
stopped and she jumped in. She waved 
toward the house—she must have 
known we'd be watching. You see? 
She was probably grinning. It’s easy, 
so what the heck? 
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we Om IN WASHINGTON... 





MR. AND MRS. HENRY CABOT LODGE mas 
1 little over four centuries after his famous ancestor stepped forth on Yankee 
soil, a new Henry Cabot Lodge appears in the United States Senate. Dignified, 
poised, yet with an infectious twinkle in his eye 
for mankind — he wastes no words as to just what he’s about. 

“The senatorship is a real job and I hope I am a real man for that job,” he said 
recently. “I have no fixed prejudices or policies. I would like to be known as a prac 
. . I think I know what the people of New England want. 

The former Emily Sears, as much of a genuine New Englander as her husband, 
has none of the aggressiveness or arrogance which are often seen in ambitious young 
matrons. She has moved her two sons and their complete menagerie of rabbits, 
pigeons, and parakeets from Beverly to Washington and “we plan to live there as 
quietly and simply as we do in Beverly.” 

Fioyp L. Beit and Priscitta T. CAMPBELL 


an expression of a genuine feeling 
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A REVIEW OF NEW ENGLAND BOOKS 
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BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Mr. Coffin is ably assisted in this department by Ruth Coffin, his wife . . . 
who does much of the necessary reading and many of the reviews 


A New ENGLAND CLassic 


PepLAR’s ProcGress, by Odell Shepard 
(Little, Brown & Company, $3.75). 
This life of Bronson Alcott is a great 

book in our time, and it is a great docu- 

ment of American idealism. Even if 

Odell Shepard’s subject is not among 

the greatest Americans, or even the 

very greatest New Englanders, he did 

more for New England, America, and 

the world than almost any other of the 
nineteenth century. Some men, like 

Socrates, are more famous for their pu- 

pils than for their teachings. Alcott is 

one. And besides Louisa and her sis- 

ters, there are Emerson and half a 

score other American thinkers whose 

bright intellects were kindled from the 
lovely sparks from the mind of this 
lover of “Minds.” 

It is easy to be clever at Bronson Al- 
cott’s expense. The man barely es- 
caped being a caricature in a dozen 
contours of his character and actions. 
He was deadly in earnest, for one 
thing, and he took too many naive 
pains to love life and men. He had the 
deadly impracticality of the very right- 
eous. Maybe that came from his having 
had “Pilgrim’s Progress” as his Bible 


all his long life. Alcott is remembered 
as the father of Litthe Women; his 
house at Concord was known as 
Louisa’s. The Sage of Concord refused 
to harm his potato bugs and put them 
over his fence into the garden of his 
neighbor, the tax collector who 
dunned him in vain. He built Emerson 
a summer house, maybe the prize mon- 
strosity of all Neo-Gothic building, 
and it leaked on the American Scholar 
and let in mosquitoes. He peddled 
combs and looked for culture in the 
South, and looked for “Minds” in Bos- 
ton. He went to England on Emerson’s 
money, disliked and quarrelled with 
Carlyle, and brought back a crank who 
tried to wean him away from his wife 
and family. He owed everybody, at one 
time or another. He disliked animals, 
though a farmer, and that chief New 
England meat, salt pork. He cut out 
dresses for his daughters’ dolls. ““The 
rats and mice make their nests in him,” 
wrote Thoreau. But that was said in 
love. He tried to bring the lonely New 
England geniuses together. He talked 
of souls while his wife and children 
slaved for him. He wrote fifty-odd vol- 
umes, and not one work of literature. 
He wrote Orphic utterances. He took 





up with vegetarianism. He was a Tran- 
scendentalist, an Abolitionist, a re- 
former extraordinary. He believed in 
men’s goodness. He believed that 
women were pure beings and more 
worshipful than men. He believed in 
the possibility of the Kingdom Coming 
on earth. 

But Odell Shepard is not clever at 
Alcott’s expense. He understands him 
too well for that. Being a poet as well 
as a teacher and—though it may 
sound old-fashioned today — a gentle- 
man, he does not laugh at his subject. 
He smiles and makes us smile and 
thank goodness we have a lot of the en- 
during childhood of man in our Amer- 
ican race, which makes Yankees espe- 
cially good friends with Plato. There 
is room in his biography for love to 
come in. 

Shepard sees the great American gen- 
erals behind Alcott’s picturesque par- 
ticulars. He writes, and with a passion 
not often found in a brilliant scholar, 
of a remarkably successful life of fail- 
ure. His Yankee apostle of idealism in 
an age of growing bank balances began 
the right way as a plain Connecticut 
farm boy, worked in a clock factory, 
and took to the road, in the great 
American profession of peddling, sow- 
ing Connecticut wares over the land. 
But he got warmed by the South in his 
iravels and became acquainted with 
the stirrings of the spirit in Carolina 
Quakers. He came home with a full 
mind if an empty purse. He then 
taught school in a revolutionary, new 
way, anticipating Pestalozzi and Froe- 
bel; and though he lost one school after 
another in Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts, and though his Temple failed in 
bringing wisdom out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings—he capped a 
series of brilliant experiments by the 
final one of admitting a negro child to 
his school — his teaching career taught 
him how to love children, to be like one 
of them all the days of his life, and how 
to bring up his four famous, lovely 
daughters. Alcott then anticipated 
Emerson and became a Transcenden- 
talist, having discovered Plato and 
Plotinus, Coleridge and Kant, before 
reading them. He warmed Spirituality 
with his doctrine of Personality. He 
looked for “Minds” everywhere, in 
Boston, at Fruitlands, in Concord, in 
plowed fields, and in the still, small 
hours of lonely nights. And he found 
something even better, human beings 
he could love. He visited for many 
years among the stars with Emerson. 
He played like a child with fire, with 
metaphysics, freedom of women, de- 
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mocracy, art, Platonism, with Anti- 
slavery zeal. He played with fires that 
can consume whole nations. He dreamt 
of a warm-blooded Utopia under the 
cool shadow of Harvard and its scho- 
larly restraint and frigid caste system. 
He was a surprising flowering of our 
innate American idealism, mixing 
mowing and love of earth with school- 
teaching and Socratic dialogues, ped- 
dling with Plato. Whitman, whom he 
had the greatness to admire and love at 
once, is just such another surprising 
American blossoming. Alcott failed as 
a peddler, failed as a school-teacher, as 
a reformer, failed in his Fruitlands 
Utopia, failed as an author. But he 
succeeded in enough. He succeeded in 
training a score of great Americans to 
think. He succeeded as a father of one 
of the most beloved of all American 
families. He succeeded in loving the 
South and the West. He healed him- 
self by husbandry; he came to love na- 
ture, on the side of civilization, by 
cultivating and subduing the beast in 
it as in men. He made a violin. He 
built a house. He became Superintend- 
ent of the Concord schools and founder 
of the Concord School of Philosophy. 
He accepted the West and grew into it 
in old age. He grew younger with his 
years. 

This is the man that comes alive out 
of the five million words in the fifty 
unpublished volumes of his Journals 
under the pen of Odell Shepard. And 
this is the biographer who has made 
the unicorn come to lovely life as a 
part of man’s history. This is a biog- 
rapher who can write. He can write of 
the exquisite justice in things that sent 
Seth Thomas and Bronson Alcott out 
of neighboring Connecticut farms, one 
to make cheaper clocks, the other, 
finer minds. He can write with a sharp 
edge: “Bostonians, of course, hardly 
liked to take the risk of being born 
again, lest they might not appear a sec- 
ond time in Boston.” This biographer 
can write as to music, too. He tells of 
Alcott mowing, how he “swung and 
rested and swung and rested until the 
rhythms of the ancient sun and stars 
were singing in his very bones.” He can 
limn cold Yale and its conservatism, 
and describe just as well the Presence 
that Alcott met face to face on a rocky 
Connecticut hill. 

Odell Shepard knows New England 
like a book and, better still, like a man. 
He knows its hardness and hateful- 
ness, the passion and gentleness of it. 
He tells of it all in this book, and of 
most of the American virtues in gen- 
eral. He justifies the return of biogra- 
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phy today from the hands of historians 
and statisticians and epitaph-makers 
into the hands of literary men. This is 
a New England classic, this Little, 
Brown Centenary Prize Book. 


New HAmpsuHire Neicusors, by Cor- 
nelius Weygandt (Henry Holt & 
Company, $3.50). 

The people of New Hampshire must 
be the best neighbors in the world. 
They brought to the author treasures 
from their gardens, services of the kind 
that cannot be bought, and many good 
tales. He makes a rich return to them 
in this book. He presents only the 
bright side —the natural beauties of 
the state, mountains and valleys, the 
warm, human qualities of its inhabi- 
tants, lore of its wild and tame animals 
— perhaps there is no other side. 

Each chapter is dedicated to a differ- 
ent person — and is my husband proud 
of the one entitled, Old Apple Trees, 
East Parsonfield, and a Lost Hound! 
For twenty years Professor Weygandt 
has seen the old apple trees going, 
pushed out by the vigorous youth of 
spruce and pine. 

A good instance of the folk lore in 
the book is the letter written to exor- 
cise the black rats out of a house. It 
was written in 1845, and is known as 
Emmy's Rat Letter. It should be read 
entire to be appreciated; but here are 
some bits of it: “I have bourn with you 
till my patience is all gone. We are pre- 
paring water [to] drown you; fire to 
roast you; cats to catch you; and clubs 
to maul you. Unless you want your de- 
tested garments dyed in fire and brim- 
stone, you satans, quit here and go to 
Ike Nute’s!” The story runs that the 
lady’s charm letter had the right result, 
from her point of view. The rats left 
her cellar and went to Ike’s. 

The chapter on coolness is one of the 
best. Just in case it’s hot where you are 
and you haven't been wise enough to 
acquire “New Hampshire Neighbors,” 
I leave you these lines from it: “The 
damp coolness you find under the arch 
of a stone bridge is soothing on a torrid 
noon of July. When you are hot 
and from the climb up Mt. 
Washington by Tuckerman’s Ravine 
the cool air off the snow sheltering at 
its head falls refreshingly upon you as 
you make that last pull that brings you 
out on the heathy slopes above the tim- 
ber line. There is the sound of a 
trout stream sluicing along through 
rhododendrons in the shade of old 
hemlocks. There is the sound of mill 
wheels emptying their buckets, and 
dripping when they come to rest.” 


sweaty 








Ler Me SHow You Vermont, by 
Charles Edward Crane (Knopf, 
$3.00). 

This book is an answer to every- 
thing one would like to know, or 
should know, about Vermont. Often 
humorous, with dry Yankee humor, it 
is packed with authentic facts and 
tales. 

It deserves to be read outside of the 
state. Vermonters themselves will learn 
much from its pages. The book is sub- 
stantial but not bulky. There are many 
illustrations and maps and an intro- 
duction by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 

Crane does not overpraise Vermont. 
The maple sugar and turkeys are there, 
but also the porcupines and skunks. 
You will long to remodel one of its old 
farms, but you are warned to look well 
to the chimneys, as they are commonly 
poor. The book tells of Vermont's 
mountains, trails, farms, sports, collec- 
tions, education, people dead and 
alive, industries, history, tales, and 
talk. Some of this is indicated rather 
than given in detail. It is as if Crane, 
speaking for his state, said, “It’s all 
here, but you will have to do some dig- 
ging for yourself.” 

Here are some of the ways of speech 
Crane has bagged: “slipper-toe,” 
no-account; “pelter,” for a ‘Tartar; 
“homely enough to stop a down train;” 
“to pestle around,” for a puttering ac- 
tivity; “as busy as a man on the town,” 
for relief workers who are chronically 


for 


so; “don’t know enough to suck alum 
and drool;” “bluer than a whetstone;” 





The picture below is from the jacket of Robert 
P. Tristram Coffin’s new book Kennebec, pub- 
lished by Farrar and Rinehart of New York 



































STOP anp SHOP 
AT BRIDGEWATER 


Crossing Vermont on U. S. 4 
in the Green Mountains 
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Bridgewater Woolens 
Materials by the Yard 
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SUITS JACKETS TOPCOATS 
for Men and Women 
++ 


Separate Skirts and Capes 
(Folder on Request) 
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BLANKETS Turows 


CovERLETS 
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Mail orders have prompt attention 


VERMONT NATIVES | | 
INDUSTRIES 


BRIDGEWATER VERMONT 
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Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Correspondence and Offers Solicited 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 














The HARPOON .... JOURNAL 
that aims to reflect various aspects of life 
today, realistically observed, tolerantly 
viewed and lightly set down. Harpoon re- 
fuses to view with alarm. Subscription $1.00. 
Published during the summer months by 
Katuarine Lorp, Nantucket Island, Mass. 








Gbe HADLEY CHEST 
‘By CLAIR FRANKLIN LUTHER 


All known chests listed, sixty-five illustrated 
in this limited edition e, 
bound in full he Valuable to collec- 
tors and dealers. Send for brochure to the 
Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co., ‘Printers, 85 
Trumbull Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 

















OLD SUGAR CAMP BRAND | 


sk 


Pure Vermont 
Maple Syrup 
Maple Sugar 
and Maple 

Butternut 

i? Fudge 

VERMONT MAPLE 
Propucts Co. 

South Royalton, Vermont | 








“he’s the whole team and the little dog 
under the wagon;”’ “stands out like a 
blackberry in a pan of milk;” and 
“twice around a toothpick and _ hallf- 
way back.” 

The author lists some of the Ver- 
mont industries thus: “scales, maple 
sugar, and boring tools; clothes-pins 
and coffins, clapboards and all-wool 
trousers; pipe organs and pop soda; 
mausoleums and knitting needles; 
baked goods and roofing slate; refrig- 
erators and house dresses; gas engines 
and knit underwear; 
and canvas mittens; 
nut butter; 


wooden bowls 
veneer and pea- 
opera seats and picture 
postcards; rum from maple sap.” 

This book will make you want to go 
to Vermont, and when you get there, 
you are likely to want to stay. Ver- 
monters, who really do look askance 
at the stranger within their gates, may 
feel safe, for this book will attract only 
the right kind of people. 


AMERICAN Dream, by Michael Foster 
(William 
$3.00). 


Morrow & Company, 
You won't be sure what the Ameri- 
can dream is when you have finished, 
but this book will make you wonder 
about it. And it is American from the 
first Thrall, fleeing to America, to the 
last of the line, following his dream to 
obscure shores of the North Pacific. 
Caught by the phrase, “since we have 
seen, then, that the American dream is 
one which —” seen in the room of a 
cheap lodging house where he has been 
sent to cover the death of a man, 
Shelby, the reporter, reaches back into 
his own heritage to trace the growth of 
such a dream. Jean Francis Thrall, 
“Irish gentleman and master of a crack 
clipper-brig in the China opium 
trade,” has just escaped the British who 
are after him for smuggling guns into 
Ireland. Travelling steerage on an im- 
migrant ship, he puts down a mutiny 
on board and arouses the interest of 
Mary Parker, a cabin passenger, typical 
Bostonian. Later, in Boston, Thrall 
meets and marries her, and becomes 
the owner of schooners in the sugar and 
coffee trade. But office routine and life 
in his wife’s house, that “looked chaste 
as a... as a virgin’s tomb in the 
snow,” prove intolerable to Thrall, and 
he sails for Malaysia. There he be- 
comes a rajah with many wives and 
hordes of brown-skinned children. 
John, son of Mary Parker and Jean, 
after graduating from Harvard Law 
School, goes west, marries twice disas- 


trously, and finds only suffering and 
failure. Dying of a cancer, he passes on 
to Shelby, his son, his interpretation of 


the dream: “Don’t let it bother you, 
son, the idea. ... No, the... the 
dream. They can obscure it, but they 
can’t ever quite kill it. It always re- 
mains. To be born again, somewhere 
else. . . . Where people are humble.” 
Shelby, covering an unsavory murder 
of a corrupt politician, is revolted by 
the whole filthy business. When An- 
drew Melchior, a hard-boiled reporter, 
tells him about a little print shop on a 
wharf, that is for sale, Shelby decides 
to make a break. Andrew’s drunken 
wisdom expresses what Shelby has 
been feeling: 

“The vulgarity of the peasant of two 
hundred years ago was a wholesome 
thing of the soil... but the new 
American vulgarity is the sturdy rude- 
ness of the ancestor methodically de- 
bauched by a false and tinsel culture 
of cheap printing and cheap goods 

the parade of shoddy third rate 
personalities, political and social, ges- 
ticulating emptily, smirking self-con- 
sciously and mouthing banalities. ‘The 
shouters. And the grabbers. This is 
their day.” 

And so Shelby starts for Crucifixion 
Bay and the print shop. 

The book is full of unusual tales, as 
of the little boy promising the Indians 
he will be good, as they pursue and kill 
him. The characters are remarkably 
striking, from the Dickensian Fowkes, 
who jabs the under-nourished boy-of- 
all-work in his breeches with his pen 
point, to the founder of the family, a 
hot-blooded adventurer married to a 
cool Bostonian. The reader is constant- 
ly moved by the pathos and cruelty in 
people and events. Yet the whole effect 
of the story is cloudy. The dream is 
nowhere made clear. All three genera- 
tions run away from something, all 
three revolt. But it is difficult to see 
how mere revolt and running away 
achieve a substantial American dream. 
As a tale simply, it is magnificent. 


CoLLectinG OvLp ENGLIsH Lustre, by 
Jeannette R. Hodgdon. Illustrated 
by Reproductions of Specimens from 
the Author’s Collection (The South- 
worth-Anthoensen Press, Portland, 
Maine). 

The author definitely encourages 
the collecting and preserving of old 
English lustre ware. Although several 
chapters are given over to process and 
history, the main thesis is a plea to start 
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your own collection. Your interest will 
probably be stimulated to delve into 
more scholarly works on this branch of 
ceramics. 

There was, undoubtedly, a good 
deal of English china shipped to this 
country in the eighteenth century. Jo- 
siah Wedgwood, prior to the Revolu- 
tionary War, said: “The bulk of our 
particular manufactures are . . . ex- 
ported to foreign markets, for our 
home consumption is very trifling in 
comparison to what is sent abroad; 
and the principal of these markets are 
the Continent and Islands of North 
America.” 

Jeannette Hodgdon started her col- 
lection with the purchase of a small 
copper lustre jug in Rockland, Maine, 
for $3.50. Her second piece was found 
in an antique shop on the Rows of 
Chester, England. This was a find; six- ) 7 , 

Ee ie > = ° re a > . . 
— ae es 9 lustre tea set, he ie J<egion C JS Vow Ftampshice 
price £5. Later she completed the set ¢ c i - { 
in England and in Boston. She had the 
satisfaction of seeing an inferior set 
sold at auction in New York City for 
$350.00. The best collection of lustre 





Forty towns where lake and mountain meet in the most picturesque section 
of the state. If you want the secluded quiet of the country you will come to 


the Lakes Region. If you want to be at the focal point of summer activities 





you will come to the Lakes Region. 
in existence is in the Art Institute of 
Chicago. It is the Buckingham Collec- Pipa t wa ; 
R tion, and it consists of about a thou- HAROLD H. HART, Secretary, WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


{ sand specimens. Here are Wedgwood 
shell-shaped, ruby-gold services for des- 
sert and fish, vases, candlesticks in sil- CAPE COD BOATS SKIFFS ... OUTBOARDS 
ver or ruby lustre, tea sets, Morland - «+ » PUNTS... SAILBOATS 
; Skiffs and Punts, for hunting and fishing, to carry on your suto or trailer, from 6 to 14ft. long, only 34 Ibs. and up 


Play boats, for youngsters and adults, complete with sails, etc., for water sports and races trom $19.85 to $117.50 
19 


For information write, wire or phone 








Sporting Scene jugs, and copper lustre 


I Is Sailboats, for racing or family use, which may be rowed or used with en outboard, from 12 to 23 feet long 

OW IS. More Cape Cod Boats are sailed and raced at yacht clubs, boys & girls camps and resorts then those of any other 
The write —— ‘ 3 builder. For over a generation Cape Cod Boats have been well known throughout the U. S. for their value, steunch 
The writer warns you that the going mien aati qallane, Witte tar dinnaiietioy anundiar Glen 

is often hard for the amateur collector. \ Cape Cod Shipbuilding Corp. 


She finds that the range of objects to 
be acquired is restricted. Tea sets are 


Box E, Wareham, Mass. 


hard to complete, although odd tea 
pots and cups and saucers are not un- 
common. She lists bowls and milk and 


a | 


cream pitchers as rare. Personally, I 





have found these the easiest to unearth. 
An antique dealer, really a glorified 








— 





second-hand dealer, once threw in an 
exquisite copper lustre cream pitcher . i le 
with some dubious antiques that I paid 40 Years of Quality Business Training 
for. Good goblets are scarce, but think 
of the joy of owning, as she does, two 


of rose and gold in the chalice shape! aye 
- a Catalog ““Y”’ on request 
I'he author advises you to buy the fol- 


lowing, if you ever have the chance, on BAY PATH INSTITUTE 


the spot: a Communion service with 
flagon and chalices of copper lustre 100 Chestnut St., Springfield, Mass. 


Two-year, college-graduate courses and standard 
short cou-ses. Co-educational. Effective Placement. 








and Toddy Set, consisting of a bowl 








for sugar and three pitchers graduated . HAVE YOU TRIED feeding Gaines 
: : . 6 NEW HAMPSHIRE Meat and Milk Meal to your dog? Others 
= ——y P : Scenically attractive offerings of estates, old who hare are constantly re-ordering. 
Collecting should be a joy, for what farms, camps and shore where lake and moun- Send us $1 for a 10 Ib. bag, delivered 
S 4 tains meet in the heart of New Hampshire rwhere in New Eagiand 
could you collect that has such beauty . , = anywhere i g . 
, : 2 er H. STEWART BOSSON, Inc. INNEL SHOP 
of color, design, and shape as English DMesediids Blech, Blew Blsmauiiics KENNEL SHO 
lustre Route2A Concord, Mass. 
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The First Annual Atlantic Coast 
Joint Racing Regatta 


Win l IS EXPECTED to be the 


most brilliant all around yachting and 
boating event of the Atlantic Coast is 
being arranged by the State of Con- 
necticut under the auspices of a com- 
mittee of club admirals, Navy and Con- 
necticut Guard officers 

and well-known citizens 


By GEORGE R. MORRIS, JR. 
United Press Staff Correspondent 


battle of Groton Heights and pause in 
a bedroom at the Shaw Mansion where 
General Washington slept. In a tree 
out front is buried the iron ring to 
which he hitched his mount. 

More than 1000 yachts, brilliantly 





Inter-City, Row Boat, and Free-for-all 
Races as well. 

Not the least interesting of these 
races, all of which may be readily 
viewed from the spacious banks of the 
historic Thames, will be those in which 
are scheduled to compete the Interna- 
tional Cup Defender Sloops, sailed by 
some of the keenest yachtsmen afloat. 

Captain John Smith, President of 
the Southern New England Fisher- 
man’s Association, states that “there 
will be present at the Regatta such an 
assemblage of fishermen as has never 
been seen before in any one vicinity.” 

The Governor’s Regatta Committee 
of which Governor 
Cross is Honorary 





appointed by Governor 
Wilbur L. Cross. 
Known as the first 
annual Governor’s Re- 
gatta, the affair will ex- 
tend over a period from 
August 28 to September 
8, its activities covering 
water and land in and 


about that historic 
whaling port, New Lon- 
don. 


The thousands of vis- 
itors who are expected 
to witness the long 
schedule of events will 
not only enjoy the 
thrills of racing by all 
classes of craft but they 
will be treated to the 
rhythmic steps of thou- 
sands of Uncle Sam’s 
marching blue jackets, 
marines, Connecticut 
Guardsmen, and regu- 
lar army men. 

They will see, many 
of them for the first 
time, Connecticut’s 
three historic compa- 
nies of Governor's Foot- 
guard, with their fa- 
mous grenadier uni- 
forms of scarlet coats, 
buff breeches, and tall 





The Governors Kégatta Committee 


appointed by 
His Excellency 
Welbur Pa C: TOSS 


Governor of the State of Connecticut 


invites you to participate in the 


SFist Annual 


Connecticut Governor's Kegatta 


to be held at 
New London, Connecticut 


August 28 -- September S 


1937 


Chairman and Harry 
F. Morse of New Lon- 
don is General Chair- 
man, consists of some 
114 prominent mem- 
bers, most of whom are 
known up and down 
the Atlantic coast for 
their yachting and sea- 
going ability. 

These men have ar- 
ranged an_ elaborate 
publication called The 
Connecticut Yachts- 
man, done beautifully 
in color, for this occa- 
sion. The publication 
will be on sale at vari- 
ous newsstands at an 
early date. It will con- 
tain, among other fea- 
tures of interest, a 
coastal map in color, 
with interesting har- 
bors treated separately 
in smaller sections. 

Governor Cross in his 
foreword to this publi- 
cation strikes a note of 
welcome to the visitors 
to the Regatta. “Con- 
necticut has enjoyed,” 
he goes on to say, “a 
long and enviable mari- 
time history. Our rivers, 








bearskin busbys and 
shakos. The first com- 
pany, the oldest uniformed body in 
America, wears the exact replica of 
the ancient Cold Stream Guards of 
England. 

Between shore and land events, visi- 
tors may find time to taste the equally 
famous golden homemade cod-fish 
balls, rolled in flour and fried in pans of 
sizzling squares of fat salt pork. They 
may view the school house where Na- 
than Hale taught, visit the scene of the 


illuminated, will pass in review in the 
harbor on the night of Governor’s Day. 
From a lighter at the river’s mouth, 
a huge fireworks display will be 
shown. 

During the Regatta an air circus will 
furnish thrills for thousands on land 
and sea. The United States Submarine 
Base will have a float showing divers in 
performance of their duty. There will 
be Whale Boat, Fishermen’s Dory, 


lakes, and bays, have 
served us well both for 
profit and for pleasure. It is thus most 
fitting that we recognize a tradition of 
so great importance by the gathering 
together each year of representatives 
from the many kinds of boating activi- 
Pree 

+ -* * 


The cordial invitation extended to 
all by the Governor's Regatta Com- 
mittee appears herewith. 
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Mary Young 
THEATRE 


CENTERVILLE 
CAPE COD, MASSACHUSETTS 
3 Miles from Hyannis 


* 


Living Theatre 
WORLD PREMIERES 
and recent 
BROADWAY SUCCESSES 
A new production 
each week 


* 


PERFORMANCES EVERY EVENING 
EXCEPT SUNDAY 


Matinee Thursdays 


* 


Prices 85c to $1.65 


* 


Phone Hyannis 1118 

















RUTH MARY INN 


WATERBURY, VERMONT 


A small homelike Inn. Home cooked food a specialty. 
Fresh vegetables, eggs and milk from our own farm. 
Welcome for a meal or a month. 


MARY L. ADAMS RUTH L. ADAMS 








P $$$ ______—_. 
| -LAWN INN | 
| DUBLIN, N. H. 

Opening under the same management May 28th, 


1937. A delightful country inn, catering to | 
the permanent, week-end, or over-night guest. | 


Jessie E. Ryder Edith F. Bennett | 











———___ 


HME Ma LAN DS 
INTE RVALE «NEW HAMPSHIRE 












A comfortable Colonial Inn, with open 

fires, lawns, porches, and splendid 

views. Handy to sports and hiking 

trails. | 
Francis Head, Proprietor 

“In the Eastern Slope Region” 

“Run by Yankees for Yankees” 











DUBLIN FLOWER SHOW 
Thursday, August 26, 3 to 10 P. M. 
Friday, August 27, 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
at the Public School in 
DUBLIN VILLAGE, N. H. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
(Continued from page 3) 


RALPH SKINNER says, “When one has been in 
the middle of an imported strike for 14 weeks 
it is hard to get the mind off from it. One 
feels, perhaps, that friends at a distance failed 
to understand how significant it was, if they 
realized what was going on at all. Then there 
is the feeling that, if properly warned, some 
friend might not have to experience the same 
difficulty. And finally it is always a lot of fun 
for a newspaper man to purge his mind on 
paper. 

Lesty McDouGa tt is a latter-day Yank, having 
been born in England (1901), brought up in 
Oxford (father was Prof. William McDougall, 
the psychologist) and having come to Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in 1920. Married in 1922, she has 
lived in Berlin, N. H., ever since. 


AFTER years of traveling and painting all over 
the world, Marspen HartLey has returned 
home to paint the place he knows so well — 
Maine. His last show in New York this spring 
contained two dozen oils and twenty drawings 
of Maine. Besides being a painter, Mr. Hartley 
is also a poet and critic. He is writing a new 
book this year. 

CLAY Perry pioneered in work for clean waters 
in New England through the press and in ac 

tive organization of a Clean Waters Council 
in the Berkshire Hills (1930) and was twice 
president of the Massachusetts Division of the 
Izaak Walton League. 

ALFRED ELDEN was for many years the man- 
aging editor of the Portland Maine Evening Ex- 
press. Since resigning he has written three 
novels and numerous articles for many of the 
leading newspapers and magazines of this coun- 
try. He writes mostly about salt water fishing 
and is considered one of the leading authorities 


on this subject. 





Enjoy S. S. Pierce Foods 
CHARLES MEYERS 


S. S. Pierce Associate 


JAFFREY CENTRE,N.H. TEL. 136 











WILLISTON, VERMONT 
Twist-O-Hill Lodge 


Superb views of Camel's Hump and Mt. Mans- 
field. Excellent food and accommodations. Cabins 
and guest houses by the night or season. Golf 
courses and beaches nearby. Only nine miles from 
Burlington, Vermont and open until late Autumn. 
Reasonable rates. 

Maryjoris E. Luce BARBARA M. Luce 

ANNA LUCE MARSHALL 





SKI in Summer! at the 


Cape Cod Sand and Pine Needle Ski School 


SALT AND FRESH WATER FISHING 
(property faces Wequaquot Lake) 
Swimming — boating — bicycling 
horses — tennis — croquet 
For complete information write 


MARGARETTE HINES, Centerville, Cape Cod 





CANAAN INN 


Fine Saddle Horses 
Instructors 


Log Cabin - - - Mountain Trails 
Foothills of White Mts 








Canaan, N. H. Tel. 8129 
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In the center of 
NEW ENGLAND 
THE 
PETERBOROUGH 
PLAYERS 


Professional Summer Company 
STEARNS FARM 
PETERBOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
present 

JULY 27 THRU JULY 31 
Hotel Universe 
by Philip Barry 
AUGUST 10 THRU AUGUST 14 
She Stoops to Conquer 
by Oliver Goldsmith 
AUGUST 24 THRU AUGUST 28 
The Kingdom of Ged 
by Martines- Sierra 


As Robert Coffin would say — “Here's a 
whole kettleful of the material of enter- 
tainment.”’ 


Noted for the excellence of their 
productions, the Peterborough 
Players continue their fourth sea- 
son giving Yankeecland some of its 
best summer evenings. 


Evenings at 8:30 
ADMISSION AT BOX OFFICE 
$1.10 inel. tax 


For reservations call 


PETERBOROUGH 343 











Sa ig eg eg ie ee ee 
Exceptionally beautiful 


HANDWOVEN 
IRISH WOOLENS 


Individual and Steamer Rugs 
Tweeds - Blankets - Hangings 
Neckties - Zippered Cushions - Hearth Rugs 
Creels - Croileaghs - Potato Baskets 
Cuala Prints - Iona Silver 


Qe [aor 


Sole U. S. Representative, Avoca Handweavers 
vi 7 , v 
PUTNEY, VT. 
on the way to the Putney School, just off Route 5 
in the Village. Phone Putney 6-3 
~*k 
A selection may be seen at 
West Falmouth, Cape Cod, Route 28 
A House and Garden Center 
Alice Alden 
Southwest Harber, Mt. Desert Isl., Me. 
Telephone SWH 189 for appointment with 
Carol Stanley, Dirigo Road 
N. ¥. City: 138 E. 56th St.(Closed August) 
Phyllis M. Turner 





GEORGE FRENCH 
Photographer of Camps, Estates and 
New England subjects in general 
sUMMER aDpREss: KEZAR FALLS, MAINE 




















THE 


Lippitt 





PLAYERS 


BARN THEATRE 
Cumberland Hill, R. I. 


(Between Woonsocket and Providence) 
AND AT 
LAKE SHORE THEATRE 


Westford, Massachusetts 
(In suburban Lowell) 


PRESENTING A 


Season of Broadway 
Successes Each Week 


At Cumberland Hill, R. I. 
Tuesdays thru Sundays 


At Westford, Massachusetts 
Thursdays thru Saturdays 





EVENINGS AT 8:40 


ALL SEATS RESERVED 
25¢, 40¢, 55¢, 75¢ 











LANIER CRAFTS SHOP 


Arts and Crafts 
Furniture 
and Wooden Ware 
Pottery 
Educational Toys 


& LANIER INN 


AND 

= | TEA GARDEN 
A COUNTRY HOME OPENED TO GUESTS 

River Road, Eliot, York County, Maine 























Connoisseurs Take Notice! 


FOR SALE \% mile from Berkshire Trail at altitude 
1650 ft., overlooking far view, 100 acres with trout brook 
and 18th century house perfectly preserved, architecturally 
a gem. All early features; though modernized slightly for 
comfort. Owner's representative: Miss Leslie Abendroth, 
Cummington, Mass. (Turn off at Cummington Inn 


YE COLONIAL 


Rooms and breakfast only. A comfortable private home 
opened to tourists who desire the best. An atmosphere 
that’s entirely different. 
Garage. 


Reservations appreciated. 


Main Street Tel. Newport 317 


NEWPORT. VERMONT 


... THAT NEW ENGLAND 
_VEGETABLE— THE CLAM 


(Continued from page 29) 


ties at certain points close to the wa- 
ter’s edge on the neaps, or particularly 
low runs of tide. The United States 
Bureau of Fisheries believes it devel- 
ops in greater numbers in deeper wa- 
ters, or in places not ordinarily avail- 
able to the average clam digger. 

After heavy easterly or southeasterly 
gales, large quantities of these hen 
clams are frequently rolled up on the 
sands at such points as Wells, Old 
Orchard, Ogunquit and Pine Point. 
Chopped fine, they make delicious 
stews, but generally the fishermen use 
the meat as an effective bait for hand 
lining, as it is tough and not easily torn 
from the hook. 

Clams take the color of their shells 
from the flats. Out of a clayey flat they 
will be dark, sometimes almost black, 
while those taken from pure white 
sand flats, like those at Great Che- 
beague Island in Casco Bay, are white 
as snow. From the average flat, a mix- 
ture of sand and clay, clams are gen- 
erally grayish. 

Those with pure white shells may 
taste no better than black as 
one’s hat, yet they are most in demand 
and bring the better prices. Lower 
Casco Bay clammers have been bleach- 
ing clamshells for years. They have 
cars constructed with slatted sides and 
a flooring over which at all times there 
are just a few inches of water. The live 
clams are brought here by the diggers 
and distributed on this flooring in the 
shallow water. A few days of exposure 
to sun and light bleaches them out. 

Along the Maine coast, hundreds 
make their living from the clam flats. 
The market is seldom overstocked. 
Uncle Fred Ross, of Great Chebeague 
Island, dug clams enough in his life- 
time to build himself a lasting memo- 
rial. The shells after he shucked them 
were dumped until he made a road 
closely resembling macadam that is 
one mile long and part of the island’s 
road system today. Traffic gradually 
crushed the shells and rains cemented 
them, making a surface hard as stone. 


those 





CAN ANY CLAMMERS beat the 
record claimed by Chester Havener 
of Damariscotta, Maine? He says that 
in 20 years he has dug 50,000 bushels, 
or about 25,000,000 clams and “never 
had a backache.” He is “dean of the 
clamming fleet’’ in his locality. 




















WESTON 
PLAYHOUSE 


WESTON, VERMONT 


Theatre Arts Department of the Boston 
Conservatory. Under the direction 
of Harlan Forrest Grant 
and 
Weston Community Club 
PRESENT 
JULY 23-24 
Ten Nights in a Barroom 

JULY 30-31 

It’s a Wise Child 
AUG. 6-7 

The Middle Watch 


Balance of Season to be 
announced 


Single Tickets 35c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 


FRIDAY and SATURDAY 
Saturday Matinee 
Curtain at 9 p. m. 

Matinee at 3 p. m. Daylight 


SPECIAL FEATURE 
The Ballet Caravan 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 28 


All Seats at $1.00 








= 
Fieldstones 


A charming luncheon spot in Andover, Massa- 
chusetts on highway twenty-eight. Colonial 
New England atmosphere is provided by the 
quaint old well and the brick oven used long, 
long ago. Sunday night suppers are served in 
the Barn. The huge rafters and mellowed wood 
of the ancient Barn, together with the de- 
lightfully prepared food, make it one of the 
most attractive places found along the wind- 
ing highways of “Beautiful New England.” 


Management of Sally Bodwell 
ANDOVER MASSACHUSETTS 
On Route 28 
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On historic Concord Common 
midway between the Minute Man 
and the Home of the Alcotts 


COLONIAL INN | 


— BUILT 1770— 


Open All Year 35 Rooms 
Luncheons Dinners 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Tel. 460 


ea ee 


T. L. Sanborn, Innkeeper 


~ ye 
KENNEL SHOP 


Concord, Mass. 


Route No. 2A 
** Everything for the dog fancier” 

We can show you the largest selection of dog equip- 

ment that can be found under one roof anywhere in 

New England. A visit to our shop will surely interest 

you. Some choice Cocker Spaniels and Scotty pups for 

sale at reasonable prices. 


Concord 355 
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MAINE WHIPS THE C.1.0. 
(Continued from page 19) 


some other professional organizing 
set-up, come in and insist on being the 
bargaining agency whether any consid- 
erable number of the workers want it 
or not. The CIO is a way of MAKING 
workers want it. 

That is what happened to Auburn- 
Lewiston, and how it was carried out is 
something we would like to deal with 
in more detail at some future time — 
tell how the CIO worked out in a 
medium-sized industrial center in a 
State that failed to poll for the New 
Deal. 

About the “red” side of CIO: all 
that need be said at this sitting is that 
it prevailed on a number of our hasty- 
minded workers to sign membership 
application blanks that read like this: 
“That my lovalty to the United Shoe 
Workers of America (that’s the CIO 
union for shoeworkers) shall never be 
interfered with by any allegiance that I 
may now or hereafter owe to any organ 
ization, social, political, secret or other- 
wise.” 

Then, to be more binding, the oath 
had this added line: “That in making 
this promise I realize fully the signifi- 
cance and import of what I am pledg- 
ing myself to do.” 

What we Yankees here in Auburn- 
Lewiston are wondering is if our erst- 
while law-abiding, church-going fellow 
citizens, who did sign the oath, realized 
its significance, and if, after all, the 
oath means what it appears to mean. 


WHERE YANKEE DOLLARS 
GO 
(Continued from page 31) 


ence for sect was not very widely stated, 
or if it was, . . . like this: 


“Am Deacon of the Congregational 
Church. My creed would be a combination 
Congregationalist, Universalist, and Uni- 
tarian. I can worship God anywhere. A 
good place to do this is on a mountain top, 
especially at sunrise on a clear morning. I 
know, for I have done it.” 


Or like this: 


“Though a Unitarian, I prefer the Epis- 
copal service in many ways, and attend the 
Catholic Easter Service every year; believ 
ing both have truths which my religion 
lacks, and that on the whole the religion 
taught by Confucius, as well as by the red 
men of our Eastern states before the white 
settlers came was nearer the truth than 
any of ours today.” 


Actual Budgets 
In presenting the budgets taken 
from the questionnaires, you will not« 
that the first, or the comparison be 
tween those who live in the city and 
those who live in the country, was made 
up from, as nearly as we could ascer- 
tain, typical figures. Such items as a 
very high income tax return, for exam 
ple, were not included. In the next 
summary, of average figures, for every 
one who answered the questions, noth- 
ing has been omitted, so that there is a 
minor difference both in the total and 
average expenditures for the two sum 
maries. 
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ADVICE 

A younGc Barre granite manufacturer 
returned home the other afternoon 
after a tough day at the office and 
plant. He found his two daughters, 
both about kindergarten age, acting up 
very boisterously. He gave them a 
moderately severe scolding and sent 
them off to bed. The next morning he 
found a note pinned to his bedroom 
door: “Be good to your children and 
they will be good to you. — God” 


Contributed by 
Wells-Lamson Quarvier 
Barre, Vermont 
2 @ 

WHEN MY FRIEND Van Day was a small 
boy attending a Vermont country 
school, the teacher asked him to ex- 
plain a passage in the history book 
which ran something like this: “Dur- 
ing those early years on American soil, 
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the pastor was a great help to the colo- 
nists.” Van said, “It means they had 
plenty of grass for their stock.” The 
teacher laughed, but none of the pu- 
pils saw anything funny about the 
explanation. 
Contributed by Howard N. Chase 
Bennington, N. H. 
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SEEDS 


for 
NEW ENGLAND 
GARDENS 
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YANKEE knows 


a rea OP} wrtunity if ar up al 
coming New England concern doing 
National business by mail 

Well established and successtul, they 
are ready toexpa 

More capital ($60,000) is necessary 
and the President, who handles buying, 


catalogue Make-up and acvertising, 1s 





OT at understudy young 
nan or woman. Must be well educated, 
keen observer, with artistic taste and 
gift of concise expressior 

This is an unusual opportunity for 
the right person with the necessary 
capital to get into an interesting and 
profitable business 


Address the Editor 

















For Sale 
PRINTING BUSINESS 
AND VILLAGE HOME 


beautiful Vermont residential village. Nets 
$3000 to $5000 yearly without salesmen 





Proprietor has joined large company else 
where. Sale as unit only. Rare apperemn) 
in a sustaining business and splendid 
village home 


Illustrated Prospectus 


describes property and opportunity if 
detail. Box J, Yanxee, Dublin, N. H 








NEW ENGLAND SCHOOLS 
Advisory Service 


At this time of year, parents frequent! 
uppreciate the opportunity of consulting 
ne who knows private boarding schools and 
junior colleges through long and intimat 
experience 

Our office is constantly in touch with the 
leading eastern institutions, and their cata 
logues are on file here. We try to helt 
parents select the best school for a particu 


lar student 
Pl ase writ full or mane li apf riment 
Mention The YANKEE 
WAYNE DAVIS, Educational Adviser 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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WOODSIDE 


Cottages 
ON INDIAN HEAD HILL 


A sanitarium designed to serve New 
Englanders who need complete rest 
and upbuilding, or permanent resi- 
dence under medical supervision. 
Entirely free from customary insti- 
tutional atmosphere. 


Careful grouping of Woodside guests 
promotes congenial social exchange, 
with an informal program of occupa- 
tional and recreational activities 
constantly in progress . . . No com- 
mitted mental patients received. 


Founded in 1900, Woodside is beauti- 
fully situated on a 40-acre estate 
overlooking a picturesque New Eng- 
land village . . . All spacious corner 
rooms with private or semi-private 
baths. Full hospital equipment avail- 
able as needed. 


Illustrated Folder with Rates 
Sent on Request 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH, M.D. 
Medical Superintendent 


F. WALLACE PATCH 
Executive Secretary 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
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Wolfeboro, N. H. 


ON LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE. This unspoiled 
colonial village should meet every requirement for 
your country home. Booklet on request. 


Cc. W. ESTABROOK, Realtor, Wolfeboro, N. H. 





CAPE COD- HIGH BREWSTER 
LOVELY old Colonial home and cottages, high 
on a hill. Sleep and relax in ocean breezes. Fresh 
and salt water bathing, fishing, near tennis 
courts, golf course, riding school. Cape Playhouse. 
Excellent food. Traditional Cape dishes. Rates 
from $5 daily. Weekly, apply. 10% discount after 
Labor Day. For folder and information write 
Frank and Mary Cleverley, West Brewster, Mass. 
Tel. Brewster 59. 


BELGRADE LAKES CAMPS 
Situated on an island surrounded by good fishing 
Belgrade Lakes Camps offers an ideal vacation for those 
who wish for life in the open. Cabins equipped with 
electric lights and modern plumbing 

Special rates for August and September 

Write for folder 
R. E. BOOMER, Belgrade Lakes, Maine 














Excellent food 





the dublin shop 


in the village of dublin, new hampshire 
sportswear — gowns 
gifts — necessities 
garden furniture 


Mrs. Herbert B. Shonk Mrs. George L. Foote 











WANTED: 

Back issues of Yankee for April 
and December, 1936 and January 
1937. Yankee, Inc., Dublin, N. H. | 


How do your answers to the “Six Tests 
of a Yankee” by Jason Almus Russell 
compare with these? 


ANSWERS TO 
RUA GREEN MOUNTAIN YANKEE? 


1. Author of Green Mountain Boys: Danie! 
Pierce Thompson. 

Author of Green Mountain Girls: Blythe 
White, Jr. 

2. Samuel de Champlain. 

g. In the hands of a commission for de- 
cision. New Hampshire claims to high water 
on the Vermont side. 

4. Maple Sugar. 

5. Baked Crullers: baked raised doughnut 
dough. 

Cherry Cider: Juice pressed out from cher- 
ries and bottled. 

Fried Pies: Balls of doughnut dough filled 
with a spoonful of dried applesauce, and fried 
in deep fat. 

Sage Cheese: Common cheese with sage 
mixed through it. (Greenish yellow in color.) 

6. Selectmen gave the newcomer a warning 
to leave town within a definite time. 

7. Burlington, Vermont. 

8. Between Stowe and Morrisville, Vermont. 

9. “Bird-cage” Lantern: so called from the 
tight tin top into which the glass globe fitted 
like a birdcage. 

Sley: a weaver’s reed. 

Sap-Yoke: a wooden bar placed across the 
shoulders; a bucket of sap balances it at each 
end. 

Ox-Sling: a device for hoisting an ox clear of 
the floor in order to shoe the animal without 
getting kicked. 

Sausage-gun: a tin or zinc implement for 
filling sausage-skins. 

10. Daniel Webster. 

11. Vermont’s First Newspaper was started 
at Westminster in 1781. It was called The Ver- 
mont Gazette; or Green Mountain Post Boy. 

12. Samuel Morey, 1795. 

13. New Connecticut. 

14. Couching Lion, Saddle Mountain, Cam- 
el’s Hump. 

15. Lincoln, 
Roosevelt. 

16. Supposed to alternate sides with each 
election. 


Grant, Cleveland, Wilson, 


ANSWERS TO 
RU A RHODE ISLANDER? 

1. Alice Morse Earle; F. W. Lander. 

2. Newport, 1638. 

3. See recipe to come in YANKEE. 

4. State of Rhode Island and the Providence 
Plantations. 

5. A fish used for bait; also for making oil 
and fertilizer. 

A sparoid edible fish. 

An esculent fish. 

The common American round clam. 

A type of American flounder. 

6. Pawtucket. 
7. In plain English — American 
Stew. (See recipe to come in YANKEE.) 

8. Vikings, supposedly. 

g. Wreath made of wire, adorned with skele- 
ton flowers and fruits. Human hair, collected 
from the living and the dead, was woven 
through this wreath. Such handiwork adorned 
the parlors of long ago as a memorial. 

10. Providence and Newport. 

11. A fine-double-twisted worsted. 

Unidentified garment made from 
manco. 

A coarse tow-stuff for servants’ wear. 

Coarse cloth. 

Cloth made from twisted yarn of any long 
staple wool. 

12. Narragansett Bay. 

1g. Flax on the small (Flax) wheel. 

Wool on the large (Spinning) wheel. 

14. Friends School in Providence. 

15. In an up-state New York restaurant, I 


Indian 


cala- 





ate a bowl of clam chowder which contained 
tomatoes and celery. When I asked the waitress 
the reason for the introduction of these exotic 
vegetables, she replied apologetically — 

“Please, sir, they conceal the taste of the 
clams!” 


ANSWERS TO 
RUA BAY STATE YANKEE? 


1. A grasshopper. 

2. (a) Billerica pronounced like Bill-rikker. 

(b) Concord pronounced like Con-cord. 

(c) Groton pronounced like Graw-ton. 

(d) Quincy pronounced like Kwin-zi. 

(e) Rehoboth pronounced like Re-ho-both. 

3. Great hill —small place indicating a place 
at or about the big little hills (World Alma- 
nac). 

4. (a) John Adams. 

(b) John Quincy Adams. 

5. Cod fish. 

6. Boston. 

7. (a) Doughnut dough baked (instead of 
fried in deep fat). 

(b) Cooked flaked dried codfish mixed with 
cooked potato, moulded into cakes, and fried 
in deep fat. 

(c) Stewed dried beans cooked with small 
pieces of salt pork. 

(d) Small squares of pork from which the 
lard has been “tried” (pressed out). 

(e) Large herring when cured by 
salted, smoked, and half-dried. 

8. Becket, Massachusetts. 

g. Paul Revere. 

10. Old Granary (Park Street Church) Bury- 
ing Ground. 

11. Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 

12. Worcester, Massachusetts, 
Institute. 

13. He is trying to do too many things at 
the same time and doing none of them well. 

14. (a) Salem, Massachusetts. 

(b) Sudbury, Massachusetts. 

(c) Boston, Massachusetts. 

(d) South Egremont, Massachusetts. 

15. Tri-mount (Tremont) from its location 
on Breeds, Beacon, and Bunker Hill. 

16. Brown Sugar versus the Molasses School. 

See recipe for Baked Yellow-eye Beans to 
come in YANKEE. 


being 


Polytechnic 


ANSWERS TO 
RU A CONNECTICUT YANKEE? 
1. Mark Twain. 
2. A Connecticut Peddler sold wooden nut- 
megs to unsuspecting housewives. 
3. Long River or River of the Pines. 
4. New Hampshire. 
5. Vermont. 


6. Shad. 
7. Nathan Hale. 
8. Norwich. 


9. John Fitch in 1787. 

10. East Haddam. 

11. Noah Webster. 

12. Dowser: one who uses a forked stick, 
usually of witch-hazel, in search of water. 

Teaseler: one who used the dried flower- 
head of the teasel (covered with stiff-hooked 
bracts), to raise a nap on cloth. 

Fuller: one who scours, cleans, and thickens 
cloth. 

Housewright: a builder of wooden houses. 

13. Lebanon (now Columbia), Connecticut. 

14. Baptist Cake: small irregular pieces of 
raised bread dough, fried in deep fat, served 
in a milk sauce. 

Rum Cherries: small wild black cherries. 
Our forefathers were wont to cover these cher- 
ries with rum for a day or two. Then they 
drank the rum thus flavored. 

Indian Pudding: Colonial dessert with corn- 
meal base. (See recipe to come in YANKEE.) 

Headcheese (See recipe to come in YANKEE). 

Bean Porridge (See recipe to come in YAN- 
KER). 

15. A New Englander knows the difference 
from the bush, the color of the berry, the taste. 

The blueberry contains many minute seeds; 
the huckleberry contains 10 nutlets only. 
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ANSWERS TO 
RUA DOWN EAST YANKEE? 


1. Beans baked in a hole, lined with coals, 
covered with earth, baked for twenty-four 
hours. 

2. Bark: three-masted vessel. 

Schooner: two-masted vessel, fore-and-aft 
rigged. 

Yawl: a ship’s small boat, usually rowed by 
4 or 6 oars. 

Brig: a two-masted square-rigged vessel. 

: Gardiner, Maine. 1825. 

‘ Moosehead Lake. 
An irregular slash in the top piecrust to 
let out steam. 

6. Parsnip Stew, Clam Pie, Brown Betty, 
Poor Man's Cake, Blackberry Jam. (See recipes 
to come in YANKEF.) 

7. Puddling: filling up puddles with gravel 
after a rain. 

Barning: a barn-raising. 

Dulsing: Using a divining-rod in search of 
water. 

The potato. 

g. Acadia National Park on Mount Desert 
Island. 

10. Calash: a kind of hood, formerly worn 
by ladies. 

Jumper: a loose jacket, worn by farmers. 

Antimacassar: a cover to protect the arm o1 
back of a chair or sofa. 

Knee-cap: a knit band pulled over the knee 
to keep it warm. 

Wrister: Ditto wrist. 

11. West Quoddy Head. 

12. Place them on hot coals; or use a sharp 
knife. 

13. Greatest Mountain. 

The Rev. Jacob Abbott. 
15. See recipes to come in YANKEF. 
16. Depends upon one’s taste! 


ANSWERS TO 
UA NEW HAMPSHIRE YANKEE? 
1. Mason, New Hampshire. 
2. Amherst, New Hampshire. 
3. Islington, Congress, State. 
j. A bird of reincarnation. 
5. Northerners who sympathized with the 
South during the Civil War. 
6. Philips-Exeter Academy, Exeter, New 
Hampshire. 
7. Bos-caw-en. 
8. Fitzwilliam, New Hampshire. 
9g. Daniel Webster in Salisbury; Franklin 
Pierce in Hillsborough; Horace Greeley in 
Amherst; John Stark in Londonderry; Charles 
Greeley Abbott in Wilton. 
10. Intervale: a tract of low ground between 
hills, something along a river. 
Cove: a recess in the side of a mountain. 
Col: a depression between two mountain 
peaks. 
Bottom: low alluvial land along a river. 
Swale: a slight depression or valley, often 
wet, and covered with rank vegetation. 
11. “God taunted the lofty land with little 
men when he made New Hampshire.” * 
12. Church members only allowed to par- 
take. 
13. Winnipesaukee: smile of the great 
spirit. 
Souhegan: river of the plains. 
Coos: pine woods. 
Piscataqua: river of fish. 
Musca-Tanipus: Big Bear Pond (in Brook- 
line, New Hampshire). 
Uncanoonucs: twin mountains. 
14. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
15. Pittsburgh, New Hampshire. 
16. Only by vote of a State Constitutional 
Convention.** 


*“God taunted the lofty land with little 
men when he made New Hampshire.” — Emer- 
son. 

** N. H. has the largest represent ative body 
in the world in proportion to its area and 
population — over 425 members. 
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TIMKEN 
OIL BURNERS 


have all these DOLLAR-SAVING 


1. ROTARY WALL FLAME 
va blankets the heating surfaces 
of the furnace. More warmth 
transferred to living quar- 
ters ... less oil used. 


2. CHROMIUM STEEL FLAME- 


RIM — an exclusive Timken 
patent—eliminates wasteful 
warm-up period..burnslow- 
cost oil completely, cleanly. 


3. ONE MOVING PART, 


the shaft of the electric 
motor, assures super-quiet 
operation, dependable per- 
TL formance, low electric con- 
EARS. ie eee sumption. 











ASK YOUR NEIGHBOR 


Someone in your neighborhood — MINE COSTS 
one of Timken’s 125,000 satisfied 
users—will tell you that Timken 
heat is more convenient, reliable 
and healthier (in most cases less 
expensive) than old-fashioned heat- 
ing. To make sure the oil burner 
you buy will save you money 
every year, get a Timken! 


FREE INSPECTION SERVICE 


Without obligating you in any way, we'll inspect your present 
system and point out ways to increase home comfort, cul costs, 
Offer for limited time only. Telephone TODAY. 


J. R. GEDDES CO., DISTRIBUTOR 
KEENE, N. H. 
NO MONEY DOWN —3 YEARS TO PAY 





Silent Cutomaiic 
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Rotary Wall Flame Burners . . . Pressure Type Burners . . . Oil- 
Furnaces... Oil Boilers... Air Conditioning Units...Water Heaters 











I have a small farm, also cottages and lots, on 
large lake. Will swop for small cottage at or 
near seashore, or what have you to offer. 
Jy — 102 

Who can wear size 42 two-piece dark blue 
ensemble bought at Lord and Taylor’s for $14, 
but never worn because I underestimated my 
size? Desire large toys for small children, or 
something like that. Jy — 105 S Sie Es 

I want to get a Benj. Franklin open grate 
stove or fireplace, not the built-in type. 
Jy — 108 








I want “jokers” from packs of playing cards. 
Will exchange for unused picture postcards of 
Burlington or other places. Jy — 109 

I have a 20” high, without chimney, white 
china oil lamp brought over from Holland by 
my ancestors. I also have maple syrup, fancy 
and first-run. Has anyone old door hinges or 
locks, or a weathervane? Jy — 110 
Have the rocking chair but no andirons. Will 
swop either set of Maupassant (6) or French 
Classical Romances (9) like new for andirons of 
any sort, or name your swop. Jy — 111 

I want out-of-date guns, muzzle and breech- 
loading. Don’t know what to swop, but will 
make it interesting to you. Don’t tell me about 
any junk, but somewhere in grandma’s attic is 
grandpa’s old cannon and I want it. Jy — 112 

Wanted to swop letters with anyone inter- 
ested in the genealogy of the Cluff (Clough) 
family. Jy — 113 

Want old flower and boat prints, old swirl 
pattern clear glass lamps for large new cameo 
pin silver setting — bronze bust of young girl 
about 15” high — “Dallaway’s Anecdotes of 
the Arts” printed in London 1800. Jy — 114 

I want a portable typewriter in good condi- 
tion. Have old sextant (degrees missing) in 
wooden case. Two labels: John Bass-ett, Liver- 
pool and Robert Merrill, N. Y. Jy — 115 

Will give uncirculated fractional currency 
for firearms or stamps. Jy — 116 

Summer vacation in the country wanted for 
man and wife, in exchange for Sixteen Volume 
Business Course of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, and part cash. Hotel, Inn or Farm. 
What is your offer? Jy — 118 

Can you tell a dahlia from a piece of broc- 
coli? Better have some of my wooden plant 
labels — Whatcha got to swop? Jy — 119 

What have you to swop for hand-knit baby 
sweaters made to order? Your choice of soft 
colors. Jy — 123 

Large bell wanted. Suitable to attach to 
farm house and loud enough to be heard in the 
fields. What do you want for it? Jy — 124 

Have several hundred feet of lumber — birch, 
maple and cherry. Seasoned under cover for 
more than 20 years, all within a foot to 18”. 
Will trade for good acorn clock or what have 
you? Jy — 126 

I’ve a dandy wooden cider-press about a 
hundred years old which makes a bucketfull at 
one pressing. It’s yours for four gallons of first 
quality white outside house paint. Jy 130 

Have some Corning New York hand-blown 
glass — 2 flower vases and tall graceful scent 
bottles with drip stopples. 6 pearl-handled fruit 
knives in case (never used), 6 sterling silver 
orange spoons in case (never used). What say 
you? Jy — 131 

Say folks! I have a Mojolica “Ear of 
corn’? pitcher to swop for an unusual glass 
paper weight (floral preferred). Jy — 133 

Old Violins wanted. Am making special col- 
lection. Perhaps you have some in your attic 
that you are anxious to dispose of. I may have 
something of value to you. Jy — 135 

Would like real, old costumes in good condi- 
tion, 1860 or 1870. Also old hooked rugs. Will 
swop set of Elsie Dinsmore books, set of antique 
solid silver spoons, or what do you want. Jy — 136 


~ Want small hand printing press. Will ex- 
change large modern library. Also want a used 
Hammond typewriter. Jy 137 


Swopponrs 
Columns 


My children love to play croquet, but we 
have no set. We'll swop hard-to-crack butter- 
nuts; maple products would be nice, if you 
have no set. Ju — 101 

What can I give you for your old copies of 
Little Women, Black Beauty, Alice in Wonderland, 
Fanshawe, Vicar of Wakefield, Tamerlane, Moby 
Dick? Ju — 102 

Have Savage 22 Hi-power with leather case, 
or Thor Outboard Motor, 1% H. P., suitable 
for dinghy or row boat. Both little used. Would 
like good 8 power binoculars. Also interested in 
new homespun blankets. Ju 104 

Babies, attention! What am I offered for one 
large size crib, in perfect condition, with usable 
spring mattress? Ju — 105 

What have you in old dolls or portable type- 
writer, good condition, in swop for an old 
ship’s writing desk, 23x 13” x 8”, with 
brass handles and name plate? Writing lid, 
money compartments, and secret section. 
Ju 106 

Have a nearly new Furgeson plow for Ford- 
son Tractor. Want table or seed potatoes. 
Ju — 107 

We haven't played on our big square piano 
since the war, and we need the room at home. 
Who wants it? It’s in good playing condition. 
Will swop for some homespun blankets or cloth. 
Ju — 108 

I collect all kinds of Vt. historical material: 
books, pamphlets, documents, letters, etc. 
Would particularly like Hemenway’s Gazet- 
teer, Vol. 5. Have old firearms, books, fishing 
tackle, furniture and many other things. 
Ju 112 

Have microscope set. Includes materials for 
slide making, chemicals, 425 power microscope, 
originally costing $18.50, dissecting set. All 
packed in strong box. Some chemicals slightly 
used, but like new. Would like blocks of four 
unused stamps or what have you? Ju — 113 

What will you offer for new carbide light 
plant, good for one camp or a dozen, or farm 
buildings? Cheapest light to run ever made. 
Ju— 114 

I want enlarger lens with iris diaphragm. 
Focusing spotlight and stand. Figure & Pic- 
torial Photog. books. 11 x 14 printing frame. I 
have 30x microscope, 620 Brownie, books. 
I'll do your pictures free, or what do you want? 
Ju—117 

Look here for a chance to improve your 
farm! Ill swop electric vacuum cleaner or 
portable electric cooker (can be plugged into 
socket anywhere) for two hefty smoked hams, 
large dressed turkey, canned poultry — or what 
do you offer? Ju — 118 

I’m looking for a horsey weathervane, or 
wood-working tools. Have 71%’ hickory skis 
with bindings — or name your wants. Ju — 119 





Have two old Edison Phonographs in work- 
ing order with about 25 cylinder records. What 
have you to swop? Ju — 121 

Woodmen, take notice! To deliver 5 cords 
hard wood to Cambridge, Mass., you will be 
paid in a Universal elec. range, automatic 
timer & temperature control; oven resistain 
rust-proof, aluminized steel lining, 14’’ x 14’ 
x 18”; 7%” interchangeable hot-plates; cost 
new $139. Ju — 123 


Look through your old jewel boxes and find 
me a gold bead necklace — or even a silver 
one. I’m dying for one and would give any- 
thing up to my husband for it. Ju — 124 





I have a brass cornet used in Girl Scout 
work only. What in exchange? Ju — 125 


How much maple sugar is offered for a 50 
egg Springfield-Ohio incubator — small gas 
jet, hot water heater; kerosene lamp might be 
used. Automatic temperature control. Also an 
electric 24” dia. hover. Both complete and in 
good condition. Ju — 126 

What have you to swop for No. 66 Singer 
Sewing Machine, A-1 condition; dog house for 
large tenant, roof guaranteed for 20 years; 
Edison Diamond Disc Phonograph with 6 
books records, original value, $156. Ju — 130 


I want an 18’ canoe that doesn’t leak, but 
am not fussy about looks. Will swop any of 
carefully selected ski equipment — skis, im- 
ported custom-made boots, poles, ski clothes, 
camp equipment, or what have you? Ju — 131 


I'd like to swop information about Covered 
Bridges with someone else who is collecting 
them. Ju — 134 

I have $48 Xylophone, Leedy, 2% octaves, 
in flat case; $2 Banjo-Mandolin, new; $1 23 
tone aluminum “Octavet” ocarina-like instru- 
ment; $8 sax-shaped Oboe mouthpiece, single 
reed; $3 lathe center indicator. What have you 
got? Ju — 138 

Who could use a Holyoke gas hot water 
heater? We'd like a lawn-mower (that works), 
or a hooked rug, braided rug or what have you. 
Ju — 139 


Wanted: Geraniums, Ivy, skeleton, green 
and white leaved — in fact all kinds. Just tell 
me your wants. Ju — 141 

I'd like a Wildflower, Westward Ho or 
Ribber Grape goblet. Will trade three Pan- 
elled Diamond Point (clear) goblets for one. 
Must be perfect. Mine are. Ju — 142 

Will swop (and train) interest in old estab- 
lished Employment Agency, Times Sq., New 
York City; netting up to $50 weekly, for 
homestead, any condition, on lake, trout brook 
or near-by offering peace recreation and pos- 
sibility for experienced realtor. My — 152 

Would like home-canned fruits or vegeta- 
bles. What do you want? My — 153 


I want old postage stamps or U. S. pre- 
cancelled stamps. Will swop stamps or deliver 
any of several valuable lectures on educational 
subjects in exchange. My — 154 


What am I offered for $15 Erector set, per- 
fect and complete, except motor. Would like 
good archery set, old American stamps, or 
something that would appeal to a 12 year old 
boy. My — 162 ; 


I will give you a one year lease, $350, o 
modern, year-round cottage, garage and land 
on river bank in eastern Massachusetts, 20 
miles from Boston on North Shore. Will take 
in swop a one year lease of small farm near 
Waterville, Maine. My — 168 


‘s Will swop copy of Live Alone and Like It by 
Marjorie Hillis (new) for an autograph album 
written in, previous to 1860. My — 170 


Will exchange one family house in New York 
commuting suburb for New England farm near 
town and school, suitable for commercial poul- 
try raising. My place has possibility for two 
apartments and increased value in near future. 
My — 174 


Who has an old doll body? I have a doll 
head measuring 3%" x 414”, inside shoulder 
measurements. I'd like clothes to fit, too. What 
would you like? My — 175 

Two books fine condition: Woman, Her Sex 
and Love Life, and Birth Control, by eminent 
physician, valuable to newly-wed couple or 
ones about to be united. Will swop for ten hens 
of heavy breed or pigs. My — 180 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Dors YANKEE SHout Sex? 


Dear Yankee: 

There is something I would like to say, and 
being myself, I will say it. With the splendid 
type of material you are putting across, please 
do not take stories that shout sex. Be different 
and choice as you develop and your sales will 
far outstrip your expectations. Leave this new 
indecent stuff to inferior magazines. Your read- 
ing audience numbers the old New England 
descendants, I know; not the new foreign ele- 
ment with no background. 

Sincerely, 
Mary Earte GouLp, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Editors’ Note: As far as we know we were all 
foreigners once except the Indians. The mod 
ern Yankee is a resident of New England or 
with New England roots no matter where he 
came from or when — sexed or sexless. 


A Harp-Suect Baptist SPEAKS 
Dear Yankee: 

I'm certainly glad you had some folks come 
to your rescue after Miss (I agree with F. W. 
Patch) Crouse’s sour letter. 

As William Lyon Phelps has written, we 
find what we look for in reading as well as 
life. I have only pity for warped, prudish 
individuals who go snooping for things to 
criticize, 

I'm a hard-shell Baptist, straight-laced, and 
a believer in the “narrow way”, but nothing in 
your magazine has offended my conscience yet. 
On the contrary, it has seemed to excel in 
good taste, wholesomeness and literary merit. 
Pine Cones 1 always find over-flowing with 
pitch to make a fire in my own mental lab. 

Cordially, 
ALMA CAPRON, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


How Dip tHe O_pd Man Do It? 
Dear Yankee: 

I'd like to get information, if possible. Any 
ancient millwrights in your vicinity? 

About five years ago or more, an old cider 
mill was torn down in Bradford, N. H., not 
far from your town. 

Two 10” diameter screws of elm (I think); 
20” x 20” top beam with holes through and 
threaded for above screws (A-1 pumpkin pine). 

Query: How did Great-gramp cut the screws 
and nuts? 

F. H. McDOona.p, 
17 North Street, 
Middleboro, Mass. 


A SMALL PLACE FoR THE DECLINING YEARS 
Dear Yankee: 

During my trips through the Monadnock 
Region of New Hampshire in search of a small 
place to spend my declining years, I noted with 
pangs of regret the passing of the backhouse 
— that delightful and peaceful adjunct to the 
family life of old New England. 

Evidently it is passing like the covered 
bridge — but in many places the covered 
bridge is being preserved, whereas this lone 
sentinel is being neglected. 

There is a fine example of this ancient, yet 
restful monument on the road east from Mont 
Vernon to Amherst that might be preserved 
for posterity. ... 

Standing alone and apparently neglected, 
these little houses were faithful and true to 
us in the past. They stood ready to render 
service during the blizzards of winter as well 
as on the most beautiful days of June, and 
did more to mould the future of our country 
than all the old covered bridges in the country. 
Dan’l Webster, looking through its portals 
as he sat, probably orated many times to him- 
self his future great speeches. Calvin Coolidge, 
as he gazed wistfully through at Vermont’s 
rugged hills probably saw himself as President 
of these United States. How many of our great 
merchants, bankers, kings of industry and 
others must have dreamed their dreams of 
future greatness as they sat there in the seats 
of the mighty after a hearty dinner. Doubtless 
these little buildings were the breeding place 
of greatness, as well as flies. 

I say that there is opportunity here for the 
New Hampshire Development Commission 
(and the Commissions of other states, too), to 
do something meritorious. Let them search 
out the few remaining monuments to comfort, 
rest and contentment where boys of vision 
planned their future. Then let them enclose 
these faithful retreats with a nice, tidy picket 
fence, with a sign: WELL DONE THOU GOOD AND 
FAITHFUL SERVANT. 

Haroip G. BARNES, 
Arlington, Mass. 


Editors’ Note: 
we believe, cover this subject in full. 


An early issue of Yankee will, 


181TH Century Roap-Marp WANTED 
Dear Yankee: 

I like Yankee and am glad to renew my 
subscription. Last summer I went over the 
road to Vermont to see where my grandfathet 
was born. To my surprise I was told again and 
again that Stratton was “gone”. At Newfane 
where my great-grandfather stopped awhile, 
the lovely little village was so pretty that I 
hoped Stratton would be found after all. After 
two more inquiries I read an old signboard — 
7 Miles to Stratton. I started up hill, almost 
directly I met a load of logs coming down and 
I waited in a ditch. Then a second load, and 
beyond, a high, wide-spreading load of hay. 
Then I felt it wise to turn back! 

A grand-nephew has since told me that he 
Stratton Mountain and that it is 
mostly cellar holes now. Ivah Chase was born 


climbed 


in 1793. What would have been Isaac Chase's 


—the father's route 
Mass., near 
Don't bother to say. I only wondered as I was 


writing. 


probable 
north from Sutton, 


traveling 
Worcester? 


With best wishes, 
ELLEN CHASE, 
Brookline, Mass. 








KEENE SUMMER THEATRE 





You will find the answer 
to the summer evening entertain- 
ment problem at the Keene Sum- 
mer Theatre. An outstanding pro- 
fessional company, a schedule of 
delightful plays, and one of the 
most attractive theatre plants in all 
New England join forces in pre 
senting exceptional productions 


TICKET OF LEAVE MAN 
August 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
SHAVINGS 
August 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 
A New Play 


(to be announced) 


August 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 


Evenings at 8:20 (D. T.) 
Friday Matinees: 2:20 (D. T.) 


al 











BRADFORD INN-Keene, N. H 


Home of the Keene Summer Theatre 
Refreshments Served after Performances 


Delicious Food Delightful Rooms 











If you miss the NEW 
KELLOGG 
CATALOGUE 


you will miss 
Over 400 Unusual Gifts 


This typical New England Company 
does business exclusively by mail all 
over the world 


Send for the Catalogue. It's Free. It 
will be ready next month and yours 
will be sent hot off the press 
Address 
ROBERT W. KELLOGG CO. 
50 Hillman Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














free of charge to all subscribers. If you 
want a job, or have a job to give, use 
this column to state your wants or 
' needs. YANKEE assumes no responsi- 
bility except that of placing jobbers in 
touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you’ve got your job — or the position 
has been filled, so we can stop the ad. 
One six line ad per month allowable. 


PRINTER — 10 years all-round job and new experi- 
ence. Majoring in composition and make-up. Desire 
permanent position within commutable distance of Mil- 
ford, N. H. JAul 

LIBRARIAN, middle-aged, now employed, wishes 
position companion or similar capacity in home of an- 
other woman. Willing share duties, not general house- 
worker. Books, music, garden atmosphere. Country or 
village. JAu2 

OFFICE CLERK, experienced, wants any type of work 
if permanent. Prefer clerical work in store or office. Can 
drive and am willing to go anywhere. 1931 high school 
grad. with good references. Like chauffeuring very 
much. JAu3 

VERY NICE GAL wants job taking care of very nice 
children by day or hour in vicinity of Dublin, N. H. 
jJAu4 

WANTED: ladies to sell exquisite, hand-made handker- 
chiefs. Send 50c for sample. Lots of half doz. or more 
40c; state color. Stamps not accepted. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. JAu5 

PROOF READER (woman) wants position. Go any- 
where. JAu6 




















HORSEMAN: Desires year-round position on an estate 
in the country or at a breeding farm, somewhere in the 
New England States. Experienced with saddle, harness, 
combination and draft horses in private stables on 
estates and at breeding farms. Single, sober, and refer- 
ences. JAu7 

I'M A HIGHLY EDUCATED middle aged man — and 
trained, too. I'd like a change. What have you to offer as 
caretaker, home or traveling associate, manager of select 
Inn, etc.? JAu8 

WANTED: a woman partner for a very small exclusive 
boarding house for summer guests. Place must be put in 
order during winter of '37—'38. JAu9 

LET ME TYPE your manuscript at 40c per M words, 
double space. Poetry ic a line. Minimum charge 50c. 
Good work on fine stationery with extra front page. 
JAu10 

TWO YOUNG SCHOOL TEACHERS need summer 
work. Companions, chauffeur, tutoring, waitress, or 
what have you? Will work together or separate. Refer- 
ences. JJy1 


ROOM AND BATH in old farmhouse on Maine sea- 
coast. $1. 00 per person daily. Meals at neighbors’. July 
and August. JJy2 

WOULD LIKE one or two paying women guests July— 
August, on 70 acre Mass. country place. Picturesque 
and historic wood 5 
porch and abundance of cream, eggs and milk. $18.00 
to $20.00 per week. Write for particulars. JJy3 
CAPABLE COLLEGE GRADUATE with public and 
nursery school experience wants full or part time; 
salaried or maintenance job in or near Burlington, Ver- 
mont, for summer or part of it. JJy4 


POSITION WANTED for remainder of summer after 
August 13. Applicant is 32 years old, teacher in a pri- 
vate school, and excellent with children. JJy6 
YANKEE MOTHER, ambitious to educate her five 
children — would appreciate subscriptions new or 
renewal —to ALL magazines. Guarantee latest and 
lowest prices. Clubs rates reduced. Agent for years. 
Bank References! Please write!! JJy7 
SALES-TRAINING SERVICE seeking representative 
who senses need for better selling technique in dry goods 
stores. Subscribers testify increased sales follow installa- 
tion of weekly Sell-more Service. 25% commission. J Jy8 
WANT 12 JOBLESSwith more education than money for 
tutoring school. Must pay own expenses for a while. 
State full personal information and subjects you can 
teach. Not a job but an opportunity for Yankees. JJy9 












































WANTED —a competent Yankee woman, between 
35 and 50 years old, for general housework in village 
home of Conn. physician. All modern im ~ oreemees 
Family of 3 adults. Wages, $40 a month. JJu 


PRIVATE SCHOOL TEACHER, 32, wants summer 
work. Governess, companion, chauffeuress, gift or book- 
shop work or anything. Is practical outdoor type. JJu3 




















EXPERIENCED MEAT CUTTER and clerk wants 


steady work in market. Am married, 30, honest and 
reliable. I expect a living wage. Would like to work 
for man contemplating retirement — leading to chance 
of managership or ownership. Best references. JJuS 


LADY, 50, HEALTHY, too much education, wishes 
job as assistant manager or housekeeper small New 
England hotel, 15 years experience, small salary ac- 
cepted. Just want a pleasant New England life for a 
change. JEM1 








HIGH SCHOOL GIRL graduate wants job as mother’s 
helper or second maid in good family. Salary $8-$10 de- 
sired, with room and board. JJu6 

JOB WANTED raising poultry for share or wages. We 
furnish rent and labor, you the stock and equipment. 
JM7 

MOTHER'S HELPER wanted in good home in Need- 
ham. Small family, two children. We want a girl pri- 
marily interested in a good home, who will become part 
of it. Salary $20 a month in addition to room and board. 
JX1 

IF YOUR MANUSCRIPT is legible, | will type it at 
the rate of 50c per M words. Poetry ic a line. Elite type, 
double space, carbon copy, and extra front page. Cor- 
rections if desired. Nothing under a thousand words. 
LET ME TYPEWRITE your manuscript, technical 
or otherwise, ready for the printer, at approximately 40 
cents per 1,000 words. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
for details. JEA3 


T HAVE APPLE, rock maple, and birch dry firewood 
cut two foot 14 mos. ago, stored in dry place, price 
$15.00 for apple, $12.00 for others. Truck available 
$1.00 per hour to draw 1 6 cords anywhere and I'll pay 
half delivery charges. JEA 

COLLEGE SENIOR, 20, Sanghi? of college professc ssor, 
needs summer job. Tutoring, companion, library, 
bookshop, or what have you? Experienced driver. JEA8 


I REPAIR old clocks. . JEA9 


1 WILL TYPE your manuscript, ‘accurately, neatly, 
in the correct form. Double space, carbon copy, 50c 
per M words. Technical manuscripts, theses invited. 
Corrections if desired; illegible writing cheerfully 
deciphered, at slightly higher rates. JMy2 

COLLEGE SOPHOMORE desires summer position 
as chauffeur, tutor, secretary, or employment in a 
number of other capacities. Age 19, decent appearance, 
and a wide variety of experience and references. JMy5 
COOK WANTED, also second maid, Yankees, as we 
are, loving farm life, as we do. Year round position farm 
until late fall, near Springfield through winter Expect 
women to understand canning surplus garden truck or 
at least to follow directions intelligently. Co-operation, 
sense of humor and cheerful. JMy9 


Classified 


FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 












































REAL ESTATE 


EVERYTHING IN REAL ESTATE — from house 
lot to estate. Co-operating with the N. H. State De- 
velopment Commission an Yew England Council 
GiLMAn C. Gunn, Realtor, 17 Roxbury St., Keene, N. H. 











CHATHAM — CAPE COD — For sale, small cottage 
lot overlooking ocean. Mrs. E. W. Clap, Norwich, Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


KNITTING WOOLS. A New England product, at 
attractive prices. Send for free samples with knitting 
hints. Visit our Yarn Shop. Open daily. THomas 
Hopcson & Sons, Inc., Concord Worsted Mills, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 

WELL — WELL — WELL. It’s an old old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em — 
highest references. BuRTON A. WiLiarp, Dublin, N. H. 


OVER 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. Published 
four years. Sample copy 10c. Ads 10c a word. TRADERS 
EXCHANGE, 190 N. Wells, Chicago's only actual Trading 
Post. 


FOR SALE: Ancient hand-made looms, reconditioned 
for modern weaving. Reasonable prices. For further 
information write: VirGINIA CoLe, Bradford, Vermont. 


AN TIQUES restored. Also restoration of interior finish 
in old houses. Epmunp C. CLap, Mason, N. H. “On 
the Village Green.” 





























WE BUY old a en glass, stamp collections. The 
Olde Parsonage Antique Shop, Rye Center, New 
Hampshire. 


PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS, new and used; swop, 
sell, buy. CAMPBELL PHARMACY, Peterborough, N. H. 


DEAL WITH A RELIABLE FIRM. The largest 
buyers of old prints in America. We will pay ONE HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS or more for large Currier & Ives winter 
scenes and other old prints that we can use. OLD Print 
EXCHANGE, 11 East 48th Street, New York City. 
INDIAN RELICS, beadwork, stamps, coins, minerals, 
books, fossils. Catalogue 5c. INDIAN Museum, North- 
branch, Kansas. 


WANTED: 20 power er binoculars preferably “Carl 
Zeiss." Will swop or purchase. EARL COLLIns, Sanborn, 
cB 


PY 


100 LATEST BRUNSWICK RECORDS. Little used. 
Song, dance, etc. in good variety. Double plates. Swop 
for anything. CLARENCE W. Ryper, Wellfleet, Mass. 























W ANTED, by a farm family, an old-fashioned magic 
lantern of the kind with a kerosene lamp; also slides if 
iors are any. Please reply H. B., care YANKEE, Dublin, 
N. H. 





Swoppors 
Columns. 


(Continued from page 44) 








- Gamecocks and Bantams will be swopped 
for antiques, guns, ag and anything old, 
except old maids. A — 11 





I have a big box full of = wave radio parts 
and tubes. I will swop these for something for a 
summer camp, a small sized outboard motor, 
or a target pistol, or a set of .45 calibre Colt 
reloading tools would be seriously considered. 
A— 119 

An English saddle, an exercising cart, driving 
harness or other horse paraphernalia, I would 
like in exchange for a professional portrait of 
your pet in oil, water-color or pastel — or what 
you will that I can draw, model or paint for 
you. A— 124 

I have a No. 2A Cartridge Premo Eastman 
Kodak, scarcely used. Taking a corking 2% x 
4% picture. Would like old pattern glass, 
glass slipper or glass hat, preferably colored. 
Not interested in chips or cracks. A — 127 


What have you in exchange for five Old 
Farmer’s Almanacs by Robert B. Thomas; Num- 


bers 80 to 84, years, 1872- -1876? A 131 


The Mass. Register for year 1853, containing 
a business directory of the state, for one gal. 
maple syrup. A — 138 

Stop! Swop! To cure doatitis, I need a center- 
board sailboat. I have a large Studebaker car 
suitable for camping trips, a cabinet radio, 
compound microscope, McClellan saddle and 
bridle. My — 125 








Large quantity of laboratory glassware, 
reagent bottles, chemicals, test tubes, micro- 
scope slides, and electric centrifuge. Will swop 
for sextant, nautical equipment or late edition 
astronomical, physics or scientific books or 
what have you. My — 127 

A good, strong (expensive when new) Eng- 
lish saddle. Small amount of padding needed, 
covered with cloth, readily sewed on. Will 
swop for maple syrup and sugar. My — 128 


I want Alexis Carrel’s book, Man, the Un- 
known. Will give The Last Puritan by Santa- 
yana, or The Girl from Paris by Elizabeth 
Bowen, or Green Margins by E. P. O’Donnell. 
My — 132 

I have a gentleman’s black broadcloth coat, 
muskrat lined with real Persian lamb collar, 
size 38. Collar alone cost $50 when new; in 
good condition now. Also black wolf scarf and 
large muff. Will swop for silver fox scarf. 
My — 138 

Any of youse guys attending Riverview 
Military Academy, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., hav- 
ing any mementos to swop, please get in touch 
with this Major’s daughter who has been in 
antiques some years. My — 140 


For good canopied bed, double, with tester, 
will swop beautiful set Definite Edition Stephen 
Crane, 12 volumes, uncut, Knopf; cost $90, 
pristine condition. Also for double box springs 
will swop Valima Edition Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, 10 vols., octavo. My — 146 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Hard to Duplicate 


Charming Colonial 8 room home. Large living room with 
exceptional fireplace. House in excellent physical condition. 
About 50 acres land; Rock Garden; Trout Brook, etc. 
1% miles ovt of village on improved country road. 45 miles 
from Boston. 5 minutes drive to Lake, boating, bathing 
and fishing. Price $3000 including most of furnishings. 
On the market only because of death of owner. 
JOHN F. HANLON, Real Estate 
New Hampshire 
Tel. Milford 187W or 187R 


Milford 
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“A TAVERN WHERE ROADS MEET” 


—>S> SS] |] SS] SSS SS SS Sl SS SS SS a se a ar Ss 


Tuar’s what the early Puritan hotels were, in the days when stage coach pas- 
sengers warmed themselves with a cup of Medford rum before the great open fire 
— when, as Lafayette wrote, ‘* Host and hostess sit at the table and do the honors 
of a comfortable meal ** There was ‘‘neatness, dignity and decency, the chambers 
neat, the beds good, the sheets clean.”” 


Perhaps people ask for a little more these days, but while the Hotel Puritan is 
the last word in modern comfort 2~d luxury, it is still characterized by the New 
England spirit of friendly hospitality and good cheer. 


And in these days of automobiles instead of stage coaches, the Hotel Puritan, 
with its commodious parking space in the rear, and its position near the junction 
of the major turnpikes radiating from Boston, is still — in the finest New England 
sense — ‘*a tavern where roads meet."” 





THE KEYNOTE OF GOOD CHEER IS GOOD FARE 





Ever since Elder Brewster spoke with grati- the tang of the sea; or tender chicken lobsters 
tude of “sucking of the abundance of the seas, melting in a bath of butter — whether it’s rock 
and the treasures hid in the sands” — ever since cod nestling in bread crumbs, garnished with 
Judge Sewall, the garrulous Puritan epicure, sauce from a rich old New England recipe; cape 
took joy in “Oysters, Lobsters, Cod, and Joll of scallops, browned to luscious perfection; delicate 
Salmon,” and Josselyn listed two hundred and sole; or noble salmon and swordfish steaks 
three varieties of fish — sea food has been New _ they are fresh, ocean fresh. 
England’s highest gustatory adventure . . . The Daily, New England lovers of good food fore- 
Hotel Puritan treats sea food with the reverence gather in the cordial atmosphere of the Puritan’s 
it deserves. Old Boston Room and Grill. They linger over 
Early in the morning, fishing smacks line the _ the last tantalizing bit of shad roe. They discuss, 
Boston pierheads. Early in the morning, from expertly and heatedly, the merits of haddock fried 
Cape Ann to Cape Cod, the lobster pots are White Mountain style. They order with care, 
hauled, oysters are harvested, clams are dug. And _ they eat with relish. 
on the same day the ocean lays its tribute on the And in dining at the Hotel Puritan, they pay 
plates at the Hotel Puritan. Whether it’s cool tribute to a hallowed food tradition, as old and 


succulent oysters, just opened; or clams with all fine as any in this country. 


Perhaps you have not visited the Hotel Puritan recently. We might remind 
you, then, of the moderate prices, the hundred friendly attentions that mean 
New England hospitality in the Hotel Puritan manner. . . and tell you, in 
closing, that we look forward with greatest pleasure to your next visit 
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HOTEL PURITAN 


390 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, BOSTON 


Witutam B. Rice, II, «Managing Director 


4 series of leaflets on Puritan manners and hespitality is being 
prepared . . . Just a postcard will put you on our request list 








RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL 


Berkshire Symphonie Festival 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY,. Conductor 


at Tanglewood 
IN YANKEE LAND FOR YANKEES AND THEIR FRIENDS 


Tanglewood, given to the Boston Symphony Orchestra, by Mrs. Gorham Brooks of 


Brookline as a permanent home for what promises to be a great American shrine of 
music, is where Hawthorne first told his “Tanglewood Tales,” and wrote “The 
House of Seven Gables.” 


Tanglewood is on Route 183 between Stockbridge and Lenox, Mass. 


SIX GREAT CONCERTS 





PRICES 
Subscriptions, Either Series, $3.00, $3.75, $6.00, $7.50 
SERIES , . ar > 8 e SE cs 
iz ; A Subscriptions, Both Series, $6.00, $7.50, $12.00, SERIES B 
Aug. 5 at 8.30 P.M. $15.00 Aug. 12 at 8.30 P.M. 
Aug. 7 at 8.30 P.M. Single Admissions, $1.50, $1.75, $2.50, $3.00 Aug. 14 at 8.30 P.M. 
Aug. 8 at 4.30 P.M. Special Rates for Schools and Camps Aug. 15 at 4.30 P.M. 
for 10 or More. 
BOXES, $75 Either Series; $150, Both Series 











FOUR LECTURES on the music to be played at the Festival will be given by 
OLIN DOWNES 
Eminent critic of the New York Times, Aug. 5, 6, 12 and 13 at the Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE to the BERKSHIRE SYMPHONIC FESTIVAL, INC., STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 





